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[Chapter  200.] 
STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH, 

AN    ACT   TO   ESTABLISH   A   StATB   BoARD   OF    HeALTH. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land, That  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  five  physicians,  of  whom  one 
shall  always  be  a  resident  of  one  of  the  counties  of  the  west- 
ern and  one  of  the  eastern  shore,  who  shall  constitute  the 
State  Board  of  Health  ;  the  physicians  so  appointed  shall 
hold  their  offices -for  two  years,  and  until  their  successors  are 
appointed,  and  all  vacancies  in  the  Board  shall  be  filled  by 
the  Governor. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  enacted,  That  the  State  Board  of  Health 
shall  take  cognizaoce  of  the  interests  of  health  and  life 
among  the  people  generally  ;  they  shall  make  sanitary  invels- 
tigations  and  inquiries  respecting  the  causes  of  diseases,  espe- 
cially of  epidemics,  the  sources  of  mortality  and  the  efi'ects  of 
localities,  employments,  conditions  and  circumstances  on  the 
public  health  ;  and  they  shall  gather  such  information  in  re- 
spect to  these  matters  as  they  may  deem  proper  ;  they  shall 
devise  some  scheme  whereby  medical  and  vital  statistics  of 
sanitary  value  may  be  obtained,  and  act  as  an  advisory  board 
of  the  State  in  all  hygienic  and  medical  matters  ;  they  shall 
make  special  inspections  of  public  hospitals,  prisons,  asylums 
and  other  institutions,  when  directed  by  the  Governor  or  the 
Legislature,  and  shall  at  the  regular  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture submit  a  full  report  of  their  acts,  investigations  and  dis- 
coveries, with  such  suggestions  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

Sec.  3.  And  he  it  enacted,  That  the  State  Board  of  Health 
shall  meet  at  least  once  in  every  three  months,  and  as  much 
oftener  as  they  may  deem  proper.  Their  first  meeting  shall 
be  held  within  two  weeks  after  their  appointment  shall  have 
been  made,  and  three  members  shall  always  constitute  a  quo- 
rum for  business  ;  they  shall  elect  from  their  own  number  a 
president  and  a  permanent  secretary,  the  latter  of  whom  shall 
be  the  executive  officer  of  the  board  ;  no  member  of  the  board, 
except  the  secretary,  shall  receive  any  compensation,  but  the 


actual  traveling  expenses  of  the  members,  while  so  engaged 
in  the  duties  of  the  board,  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of 
the  general  fund. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  secretary  shall  perform 
and  superintend  the  work  prescribed  in  this  act,  and  such 
other  duties  as  the  board  shall  require;  he  shall  also  furnish 
to  the  Legislature,  when  in  session,  and  to  the  Governor, 
when  required,  such  information  cognate  to  this  act  as  from 
time  to  time  they  may  deem  necessary.  An  annual  salary  of 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  shall  be  paid  to  him  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  that  of  other  State  officers,  and  such  necessary  expenses 
as  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  shall  audit  on  presentation 
of  an  itemized  account,  with  vouchers  and  the  certificate  of 
the  board,  shall  be  allowed  him. 

Sec.  5.  And  he  it  enacted,  That  the  expenses  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  including  the  salary  of  the  secretary,  shall 
not  exceed  three  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Sec.  6.  And  he  it  enacted,  That  the  sum  of  three  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  for 
the  term  of  two  years,  is  hereby  appropriated  from  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  a2)propriated,  to  carry  out  the 
objects  of  this  act. 

Sec.  *J.  And  he  it  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  take  efiect 
from  the  date  of  its  passage. 

We  liereby  certify  that  the  aforegoing  is  a  true  and  perfect 
copy  of  an  act  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland, 
at  the  January  session,  1874. 

AUGUSTUS  GASSAWAY, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
MILTON  Y.  KIDD, 

Chief.  Clerk  House  of  Delegates. 
Approved  April  1,  1874. 
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Baltimore,  January  5th,  1876. 

To  the  Hoiiorahle  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland : 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  first 
Keport  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  and  accompanying  papers  will 
explain  in  detail  the  work  of  the  Board  from  its  organization, 
May  6th,  1874,  up  to  December  1st,  1875. 
Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

N.  R.  SMITH,  M.  D., 

President  of  the  Board. 


REPORT    OF    THE    SECRETARY 

TO   THE  BOARD. 

To  Prof.  N.  E.  Smith,  President  : 

Sir  :  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  statement  of  the 
operations  of  the  Board,  from  its  organization,  May  6th,  1874, 
to  December  lst„  1875,  extending  over  a  period  of  eighteen 
months,  with  a  report  of  my  own  labors  as  its  Secretary,  and 
some  suggestions  prompted  by  a  careful  study  of  the  law 
under  which  the  Board  was  created  and  the  various  acts  of 
the  Legislature  relating  to  sanitary  matters,  and  by  which  we 
have  been  necessarily  guided  and  limited  in  our  investi- 
gations : 

By  reference  to  the  act  establishing  the  Board,  it  will  be 
seen  that  its  powers  and  duties  are  confined  to  ''  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  interests  of  health  and  life  among  the  people 
generally;"  to  ''make  sanitary  investigations  and  inquiries 
respecting  the  causes  of  diseases,  especially  of  epidemics, 
the  sources  of  mortality,  and  the  effects  of  localities,  employ- 
ments, conditions  and  circumstances  on  the  public  health  ; 
and  they  shall  gather  such  information  in  respect  to  these 
matters  as  they  may  deem  proper.  They  shall  devise  some 
scheme  whereby  medical  and  vital  statistics  of  sanitary  value 
may  be  obtained,  and  act  as  an  advisory  board  to  the  State  in 
all  hygienic  and  medical  matters.  They  shall  make  special 
inspections  of  public  hospitals,  prisons,  asylums  and  other 
institutions,  when  directed  by  the  Governor  or  the  Legisla- 
ture." 

It  will  be  noticed  the  Board  have  no  executive  authority 
whatever,  either  to  abate  nuisances,  or  to  act  in  any  other  ca- 
pacity, except  as  investigators  and  advisors.  The  true  office 
of  a  State  Board  of  Health  should  be  to  aid  local  boards  ;  to 
collect  statistics  ;  make  investigation  of  the  causes  of  disease  ; 
point  out  the  means  of  preventing  and  suppressing  it ;  and 
to  making  inspection  of  jails,  almshouses  and  other  public  in- 
stitutions. For  the  abatement  of  special  nuisances,  and  such 
like  purposes,  power  should  be  given  to  local  boards,  and 
these  should  be  instituted  for  each  city,  town  and  county  in 
the  State.     If  the  Legislature  shall  see  proper  to  authorize 
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the  formation  of  sucli  local  healtli  boards,  as  is  suo;orested  in 
the  acconapanying  paper  upon  that  suhject,  the  efficiency  of 
this  Board  will  be  greatly  increased.  As  the  law  now  stands, 
without  a  pro{3er  provision  for  collecting  vital  statistics,  and 
none  for  the  establishment  of  town  and  county  health  author- 
ities, our  scope  has  been  limited  chiefly  to  collecting  informa- 
tion through  the  voluntary  assistance  of  physicians,  exam- 
ining the  jails  and  almshouses  of  the  State,  and  devising  a. 
scheme  for  the  collection  of  vital  ptatistics,  as  herewith  ap- 
pended. That  local  health  boards  should  be  established  for 
every  county  and  town  in  the  State  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  fully 
demonstrated  in  these  pages. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Board  was  to  issue  the  following 
circular  : 

Office  State  Board  of  Health  of  Maryland, 
No.  53  Cathedral  street, 

Baltimore,  May  Tth,  1874. 

To  Dr 

Sir  :  At  the  late  session  of  the  Legislature  an  act  was 
passed  establishing  a  State  Board  of  Health,  among  whose 
specified  duties  are  the  following  :  "  They  shall  make  sanitary 
investigations  and  inquiries  respecting  the  causes  of  diseases, 
especial  I V  of  epidemics,  the  sources  of  mortality,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  localities,  employments,  conditions  and  circutustances 
on  the  public  health  ;  and  they  shall  gather  such  information 
in  respect  to  these  matters  as  they  may  deem  proper.  They 
shall  devise  some  scheme  whereby  medical  and  vital  statistics 
of  sanitary  value  may  be  obtained,  and  act  as  an  advisory 
board  to  the  State  in  all  hygienic  and  medical  matters.  They 
shall  make  special  inspections  of  public  hospitals,  prisons, 
asylums  and  other  institutions,  when  directed  by  the  Governor 
or  the  Legislature." 

The  Board  respectfully  ask  your  co-operation  in  this  work. 
Should  you  be  cognizant  of  any  preventable  causes  of  disease 
in  your  neighborhood,  such  as  defective  drainage  or  sewerage, 
improperly  ventilated  public  buildings — hospitals,  almshouses, 
schooll)ouses,etc. — the  existence  of  contagious  disease,  or  any 
other  facts  bearing  upon  the  health  of  the  community,  the 
Board  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you,  and,  if  deemed  ad- 
visable, will  have  an  inspection  made  and  take  steps  to  remedy 
the  evil.  Prompt  information  of  the  outbreak  of  any  epi- 
demic or  endemic  disease  is  desirable. 

The  Board  are  specially  desirous  of  collecting  all  facts 
bearing  upon  the  subjects  of  malarial  and  typhoid  fevers  and 


phthisis — their  relations  to  conditions  of  soil  and  climate, 
ve^'ctation,  drainage,  etc.,  etc. — their  relative  intensity  in 
difft-reut  sections  and  seasons.  Anj'  facts  which  you  may 
communicate,  as  well  as  your  opinions,  will  be  acceptable. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Board  to  establish  a  regular  corre- 
S])ondence  with  every  section  of  the  State,  and  they  will  be 
obliged  for  a  list  of  the  names  of  all,  both  physicians  and 
others,  in  your  district  or  county,  who  take  an  interest  in  san- 
itary or  in  statiscal  matters.  It  you  will  consent  to  act  as  a 
regular  correspondent  of  the  B  >ard,  you  are  requested  to  com- 
ninnicate  the  fact,  with  your  full  addre:rS,  and  blank  forms 
will  be  sent  you,  so  that  your  labors  will  not  be  burdensome 
but  limited,  if  you  so  desire,  to  filling  up  the  blanks  and  re- 
turning each  month,  or  every  three  months.  By  collecting 
a  large  number  of  facts  from  different  sources  and  seasons,  it 
is  believed  most  important  deductions  may  be  drawn. 

In  addition  to  this  method  of  collecting  data,  the  Board 
hope  to  be  shortly  enabled  to  perfect  a  plan  for  a  thorough 
registration  of  all  births,  marriages,  deaths,  etc.,  throuo"hout 
the  State.  Do  you  think  it  practicable  to  have  the  registra- 
tion act  of  1865  effectively  carried  out  in  your  county  or 
district? 

Any  information  which  the  Board  may  be  enabled  to  give 
you,  or  aid,  in  quarantine  or  other  sanitary  measures,  will  at 
all  times  be  most  cheerfully  rendered. 

Very  respectfully, 

N.  R.Smith,  M.D., 
J.  Robert  Ward,  M.  D., 
C.  W.  Chancellor,  M.  D., 
Charles  M.  Ellis,  M.  D., 
E.  Lloyd  Howard,  M.  D., 
State  Board  of  Health  of  Maryland. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  E.  Lloyd 
Howard,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health,  No.  53  Cathedral 
street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


A  copy  of  this  circular  was  addressed  to  each  physician  in 
the  State,  and  to  all  others  known  to  be  interested  in  sanitary 
matters.  Letters  were  received  in  response  from  all  sections 
of  the  State,  expressing  satisfaction  at  the  establishment  of 
the  Board,  and  promising  active  co-operation  and  assistance. 

In  answer  to  the  query  embraced  in  the  circular,  '  whether 
it  was  thought  practicable  to  have  the  registration  act  of  1865 
— for  the  registration  of  births,  deaths  and   marriages — effec- 
tively carried  into  execution,'  opinions  differed.     Some  few  of 
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the  correspondents  tliought  the  act  might  be  enforced  ;  but  by 
far  the  larger  number  were  of  the  decided  opinion  that  the 
law  was  so  defective  in  its  provisions  that  its  enforcement  would 
be  impossible.  Although  inclined  to  this  latter  opinion,  the 
Boaid  determined  to  mal^e  an  effort  to  at  least  test  the  practi- 
cability of  enfoicing  the  act,  as  it  afforded  the  only  means  of 
getting  afthe  vital  statistics  of  the  State  until  the  Legislature 
shall  authorize  some  otiier  system.  Accordingly,  I  addressed 
a  communication  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate — the  officer 
designated  by  the  act  of  1865  to  carry  out  its  provisions — ask- 
ing liim  to  make  an  effort  towards  the  collection  of  the  de- 
sired statistics,  and  promising  the  assistance  of  the  Board.  In 
re{)ly  to  this  communication,  an  answer  was  received  June  1st, 
1874,  in  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  expressed  a  readi- 
ness to  enforce  tl,e  law,  and  a  promise  to  have  printed  and 
distributed  the  necessary  blank  forms,  etc.  From  further  cor- 
respondence, however,  it  became  manifest  that  nothing  was  to 
be  done  ;  and  linally,  on  September  2od,  1875, 1  was  informed 
that  "  returns  had  been  received  Irom  but  i'ew  of  the  clerks  of 
the  counties,  and  they  were  all  of  marriages."  The  opinion 
was  also  expressed  that  ''  the  law  was  defective,  and  needed 
amendment." 

Through  the  efforts  chiefly  of  Dr.  Chancellor,  a  member  of 
this  Board,  the  City  Council  of  Baltimore  was,  in  1874,  in- 
duced to  adopt  an  ordinance  providing  an  effective  mode  of 
collecting  vital  statistics  for  the  city,  and  the  law  is  now  in 
very  successful  operation  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Steuart, 
the  efficient  Health  Officer  of  Baltimore  city.  But  nothing 
short  of  legislative  action  can  give  us  the  mortuary  statistics 
of  the  State. 

One  of  the  chief  arguments  used  in  favor  of  creating  the 
State  Board  of  Health  was,  that  this  subject  of  vital  statistics 
should  be  thoroughly  studied,  and  the  proper  deductions 
drawn  therefrom  given  to  the  public  in  a  reliable  and  tangible 
form.  The  death  rate  is  the  only  numerical  measure  we  can 
apply  to  the  existence  and  prevalence  of  any  disease  in  dif- 
ferent sections  and  seasons.  A  correct  system  for  the  registra- 
tration  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths  is  the  very  ground- 
work of  all  public  hygiene.  Through  the  accumulation  of 
facts  in  reference  to  malaria,  typhoid  fever,  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, etc.,  gleaned  trom  different  fields  and  seasons,  their 
careiul  study  and  comparison,  we  must  ultimately  gain  such 
knowledge  of  their  essential  nature  as  may  enable  'he  hygi- 
enist  to  limit  their  extent  and  virulence.  To  the  statistician 
we  must  look  for  the  material  with  which  to  construct  a  true 
theory  of  public  hygiene  ;  and  the  death  rate  is  the  only  sta- 
tistical evidence  we  can  obtain  of  disease.     If  this  record  be 
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accurately  kept,  it  aflbrds  the  means  for  arrivinoj  at  a  just  es- 
timate of  the  dependence  of  disease  upon  climatic  and  local 
causes.  By  it,  also,  we  have  a  measure  of  the  value  of  sani- 
taiy  work.  It  enables  us  by  comparison  to  determine  the  hy- 
gienic advantages  of  the  well  drained  over  the  illy  drained 
regions,  of  the  clean  over  the  dirty  towns  and  villages  of  the 
State  ;  and  lo  note  those  changes  in  the  state  of  the  public 
health  which  ibllow  physical  changes  in  the  conditions  of  a 
locality.  It  is  a  safe  estimate  to  assert  that  at  least  one-third 
of  all  the  deaths  luhich  oceur  in  the  State  of  Maryland  iti  a  ye*ir 
are  trora  disease  that  is  of  a  preventable  nature!  And  yet, 
with  this  enormous  waste  of  life  going  on  constantly,  we  not 
only  take  no  proper  steps  towards  saving  lite,  but  we  have  no 
means  of  correctly  estimating  the  amount  of  the  loss  ! 

The  committee  to  whom  this  su(>ject  was  referred  by  the 
Board  have  been  at  great  pains  and  labor  to  prepare  a  plan, 
for  the  collection  of  vital  statistics  in  the  State,  and  it,  to- 
gether with  their  report,  is  herewith  presented. 

Following  the  issuance  of  Circular  No.  1,  letters  were  re- 
ceived by  me  from  certain  citizens  of  the  towns  of  Barton  and 
Lonaconing,  in  Alleghany  county,  compl  tining  of  the  exint- 
ence  of  nuisances  in  thui-e  towns  in  the  form  of  slaui^hter- 
hoiKses,  and  asking  the  aid  ot  the  Board  in  tlieir  suppression. 
Under  instructions  of  the  Bnard^  early  in  July,  1874, 1  visited 
the  localities  and  made  an  inspection  of  the  prt^mises.  Both 
Lonaconing  and  Barton  are  mining  towns,  situate  in  the 
George's  Ureek  Valley.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  of  their 
being  elevated,  mountain  towns,  their  sanitary  conditions  are 
as  bad  as  can  well  be  imagined  ;  and  1  incline  to  think,  could 
we  obtain  their  mortuary  statisiics,  we  should  find  a  hiiiher 
proportional  death  rate  from  preventable  disease  than  in  B  il- 
tin)ore  city  !  At  Lonaconing,  tour  small  streams  meet  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  just  here  is  located  one  of  the  oifea- 
sive  slaughter-houses.  Scattered  around  the  premisses,  and 
decomposing  in  the  hot  July  sun,  just  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  was  the  offal  and  refuse  of  the  slaughter-house,  which 
emitted  a  most  offensive  odor,  readily  perceived  from  all  the 
neighboring  houses,  and  rendering  residence  in  them  almost 
intolerable.  In  one  of  them,  I  was  informed  by  a  resident 
physician,  were  several  cases  of  sickness,  caused,  in  his  opinion, 
by  the  effluvia  from  the  premises  of  the  slaughter-house.  The 
privies  of  the  hou><es  of  the  town  were  situated,  for  the  most 
part,  over  the  stuall  streams  mentioned,  antl  from  them  a  most 
sickening  odor  pervaded  the  entire  town.  These  streams  were 
also  used  as  common  sewers  and  receptacles  for  all  manner  of 
refuse,  animal  and  vegetable,  which  was  strewn  along  the 
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banks,  and  collected  at  certain  points  in  reeking  masses,  so 
that,  even  without  the  slaughter-houses,  the  place  was  intol- 
erably offensive  and  stinking  1  Barton  was  found  to  be  in  al- 
most as  offensive  a  condition  as  Lonaconing,  the  same  slaugh- 
ter-house and  privy  nuisances  existing,  without  the  slightest 
attempt  at  cleanliness  or  decency.  These  towns,  like  many 
others  in  the  mining  regions,  are  not  incorporated,  and  there 
exists  no  authority  to  correct  abuses  but  the  general  one  of"  the 
County  Commissioners — which  seems  never  to  be  exercised. 
Having  no  ])0wer8  to  act,  I  could  only  suggest  that  formal 
complaint  should  be  made,  before  the  grand  jury,  of  the 
slaughter-houses,  on  the  grounds  of  their  being  public  nui- 
sances, and  injurious  to  the  public  health.  As  the  same  mode 
of  procedure  was  inapplicable  in  the  cases  of  the  numerous 
offending  privies,  I  could  see  no  remedy  for  that  evil.  I  was 
fully  prepared  to  credit  the  statements  made  to  me  by  the 
resident  physicians,  that  cholera  and  typhoid  fever  had  several 
times  swept  through  these  towns  with  virulence,  and  that  they 
were  rarely  with(»ut  cases  of  typhoid  fever. 

I  have  spoken  at  some  length  about  the  condition  of  these 
two  places,  because  they  so  strikingly  illustrate  the  necessity 
for  some  more  efficient  sanitary  supervision  and  control  in  our 
towns  and  villages.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  two  places 
are  not  altogether  fair  samples  of  our  country  towns,  but  there 
are  many  others  quite  as  bad,  and  none  that  are  in  good  sani- 
tary condition.  It  would  hardly  be  going  too  far  to  say,  that, 
in  spite  of  its  crowded  alleys,  etc.,  there  are  not  in  Baltimore 
city  such  offensive  and  unhealthy  localities  as  can  be  found  in 
very  many,  probably  the  majority,  of  our  country  towns  and 
villages,  and  any  system  of  public  health  which  fails  to  pro- 
vide for  them  and  their  diseases  must  be  faulty  and  inefficient. 
And  yet,  outside  of  Baltimore  city,  there  is  no  propeily  orga- 
nized local  health  board — in  most  of  the  counties  not  even  the 
semblance  of  one.  The  recent  epidemic  of  small  pox  in  Cum- 
berland, in  all  probability,  could  n.ot  have  occurred  if  there 
had  been  a  health  officer  for  that  city,  and  a  proper  system 
for  the  registration  of  deaths. 

About  the  middle  of  November  (1875)  I  learned  of  the  pre- 
valence of  small-pox  in  that  city  and  immediately  went  there, 
and  found  the  disease  fully  established  and  making  rapid  head- 
way. I  learned  that  on  the  9th  October  a  case  of  variola  had 
occurred  in  a  young  man  staying  at  one  of  the  hotels.  The 
disease  was  pronounced  by  the  attending  physician  to  be  "  con- 
fluent chicken-pox," (?)  and,  for  some  cause,  the  patient  was 
sent  to  Ohio.  A  \evf  days  subsequently  a  brother  of  this  man 
was  taken  sick  at  his  hotel  witii  the  same  disease,  and  the 
physician  again  announced  it  a  case  of  chicken-pox,  although 
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the  attack  was  of  so  severe  a  form  as  to  terminate  fatally.  It 
was  aiterwards  learned  that  these  brothers  had  been  exposed 
to  the  contagion  of  small-pox  in  Pittsburg,  whence  they  doubt- 
less brought  it  to  Cumberland. 

No  special  means  were  adopted  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease,  and  I  was  informed  that  *' many  men  slept  in  the 
same  beds  at  the  hotel  where  the  first  two  cases  had  the  dis- 
ease," and  where  one  of  them  had  died  with  a  severe  form  of 
confluent  small-pox  !  From  this  centre  the  disease  spread 
rapidly,  until  at  the  date  of  my  visit  there  had  been  about 
seventy-five  cases,  with  twenty-two  deaths.  The  physicians 
of  the  city  informed  me  that  every  case  which  had  up  to  that 
time  occurred,  had  been  trpced,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  the  hotel  where  the  first  two  cashes  had  been.  At  the  date 
of  my  visit  there  were  between  thirty  and  forty  cases  scattered 
through  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  authorities,  after  much 
unnecessary  delay,  had  finally  opened  a  pest  hospital,  and  the 
first  cases  were  just  being  transferred  to  it.  I  learned  that, 
while  tlie  physicians  had  freely  vaccinated  amongst  their  pa- 
tients, no  stejis  had  been  taken  towards  a  general  vaccinatioa 
of  the  community.  I  at  once  addressed  myself  to  the  author- 
ities, and  urged  the  immediate  employment  of  public  vaccine 
physicians  to  visit  from  door  to  door,  and  see  that  every  per- 
son in  the  community  was  properly  protected  by  vaccinatioa. 
After  some  little  objection  this  advice  was  followed,  and  two 
physicians  for  each  ward  were  appointed.  I  next  proceeded  to 
Mount  Savage,  Frostburg,  Lonaconing,  and  other  points  in 
close  communication  with  Cuniberland,  and  urged  the  impor- 
tance of  an  immediate  and  thorough  vaccination  of  these  com- 
munities, and  the  adoption  of  all  other  possible  precautionary 
measures  to  avoid  the  spread  of  the  disease.  Consequent  upon 
the  ado[)tiou  of  these  measures  the  epidemic  speedily  began  tn 
abate,  and  its  spread  was  limited.  I  have  not  yet  received  the 
full  reports  of  this  epidemic.  I  learned  that,  with  but  two  or 
three  exceptions,  all  the  deaths  were  of  unvacciaated  persons. 
The  origin  and  spread  of  this  epidemic  strikingly  illustrate 
the  necessity  to  every  town  of  a  properly  organized  health 
board,  or  at  least  of  a  public  health  officer.  In  Cumberland, 
the  only  authority  in  health  matters  is  a  Committee  of  the 
Council,  consisting  of  the  Mayor  and  two  members,  neither  of 
whom  is  a  physician.  There  is  no  '*  health  ofiicer  "  for  so 
large  a  city  as  this.  Had  there  been,  ft  is  probable  the  city 
would  have  been  spared  this  epidemic,  or  at  the  least  it  would 
have  been  brought  under  control  much  earlier  and  at  a  con- 
siderable saving  both  of  life  and  money.  The  losss  to  Cum- 
berland in  this  epidemic,  limited  as  it  was  comparatively,  can 
hardly  be  estimated.     The  entire  business  ot  the  city  was  in- 
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terrnpted  to  such  an  extent  that  the  loss  must  have  heen  very 
considerable  from  this  cause  alone,  and  nddino^  to  this  what 
was  occasioned  hy  sickness  and  death,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
the  total  would  amount  to  a  sum  sufficient  to  have  supported 
an  efficient  health  department  for  a  number  of  years. 

There  should  obviously  be  some  legislative  requirement  for 
each  town,  if  not  fnr  each  rural  lej^islative  district,  to  have  its 
own  local  health  officer, wh^se  duty  it  should  be, amongst  others, 
to  report  regularly  to  the  State  Board  any  cases  of  c  )ntas:iou3 
disease  as  soon  as  they  may  appear.  These  local  health  officers 
should  be  empowered,  under  certain  limitations,  to  abate  all  nui- 
sances and  have  general  sanitary  supervision  over  their  districts. 
They  should  also  be  the  registrars  of  vital  statistics  for  their 
seveial  towns  or  counties.  With  such  a  cru'ps  of  assistants, 
the  efficiency  and  us.etulness  of  the  State  Board  would  be  very 
greatly  increased,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  State  im- 
proved. 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  belief  with  the  medical  profession, 
that  the  contngiurn  of  ty))hoid  ft^ver  and  other  diseases  is  very 
frequently  transmitted  through  drinking  water,  and  the  Board 
diiected  me  to  make  some  analyses  of  specimens  of  water  taken 
from  the  wells  of  this  city  and  oth^^r  sources,  to  determine  the 
amount  of  fecal  and  other  contamination.  I  made  some  pre- 
liminary examinations  of  city  well  water,  and  soon  became 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  was  extensively  c ontami- 
Dated  with  leakage  from  the  privy  wells.  Accordingly,  under 
instruction  of  the  Board,  I  addressed  the  following  communi- 
cation, June  *7th,  1875,  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council : 


Office  State  Boaed  of  Health  of  Maryland, 

E.  Lloyd  Howard,  M.  D.,  Secretary, 
No.  53  Cathedral  street, 

Baltimore,  June  7th,  1875. 

To  ilie  Honorable  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore : 

Gentlemen  :  The  State  Board  of  Health,  among  other  du- 
ties, has  ordered  me  to  make  an  examination,  with  analyses, 
of  the  drinking  water  of  Baltimore  city,  as  derived  from  vari- 
ous sources.  These  analyses  will  require  some  time  for  com- 
pletion, and  will  be  rifrorted,  in  full,  with  the  general  report 
of  the  Board  to  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session. 

I  have  found,  however,  in  the  preliminary  investigation,  so 
dangerous  a  condition  of  the  water  from  a  number  of  the  city 
pumps,  \h at  I  deem  it  a  duty  to  report  the  fact  to  you  without 
further  delay. 
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The  water  from  two  of  the  pumps  in  Franldin  Square  I  find 
very  strongly  impregnated  with  the  contents  of  the  privy 
wells  of  the  neighborhood — so  much  so,  in  fact,  as  to  be  dis- 
tinctly perceptible  to  both  taste  and  smell.  I  found  a  number 
of  nurses  and  children,  and  other  passers-by,  drinking  freely 
of  this  water,  under  the  belief  that  it  was  possessed  of  medi- 
cinal virtues. 

I  have  also  examined  the  \<^ater  of  a  number  of  other  wells, 
in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  find  a  very  similar  condition 
existing  in  a  large  pro])ortion  of  them.  I  iDelieve  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  wells  of  the  city  are  thus  contaminated,  some, 
of  ci  urse,  more  so  than  others.  In  some  of  these  cases  the 
water  is  sparkling  and  clear,  and  gives  no  indication  to  the 
senses  of  danger  ;  and  yet  chemical  analysis  reveals  a  large 
pr<^portion  of  organic  matter  present. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  the  whole  soil  of  the 
city  is  perforated  with  privy  sinks,  dug  to  running  water,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  the  contents  of  such  sinks  mingle  with 
the  water  of  the  wells.  In  some  cases  filtration  through  the 
soil  takes  place — such  filtration,  however,  not  being  sufficient 
to  purify  the  water  ;  in  others,  where  the  strata  are  favorable, 
a  diiect  channel  exists  between  the  two  wells.  In  one  instance 
I  found  a  public  pump  located"  within  twenty  feet  of  three 
privy  wells  ! 

Tiie  drinking  of  such  water  does  not  necessarily  cause  spe- 
cific disease,  but  it  must  exert  a  damaging  effect  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  those  habitually  using  it.  The  chief  danger  is 
where  the  excreta  of  a  person  sick  with  certain  diseases,  as  ty- 
phoid fever,  cholera,  etc.,  find  their  way  into  the  well,  wlien 
the  use  of  such  water  is  almost  certain  to  produce  similar  dis- 
ease in  those  drinking  it.  So  many  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever 
and  cholera  have  been  proven  to  have  originated  in  this  man- 
ner, that  the  use  of  pump  water  in  cities  and  towns  is  now  re- 
garded by  all  sanitarians  as  extremely  dangerous. 

Our  hydrant  water  is  so  much  ni' re  pure  and  safe  than  that 
from  the  city  wells,  that  I  am  convinced  a  large  share  of  sick- 
ness and  death  will  be  obviated  by  at  once  closing  every  well 
in  the  city.. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  Lloyd  Howard,  M.D., 
Secretary  S^te  Board  of  Health, 

This  communication  was  referred  by  the  Council  to  its  Com- 
mittee on  Health,  and,  I  believe,  no  further  action  has  ever 
been  had.  The  commissioners  having  in  charge  Franklin 
Square  very  promptly  caused  the  pumps  there  located  to  be 
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removed,  and  in  their  stead  erfeted  fountains  supplied  with 
water  from  the  city  mains.  Want  of  suitable  ap])aratus,  and 
other  causes,  have  prevented  me  foUowinj^  up  tliis  investiga- 
tion ;  but  it  i^  my  purpose,  dnrino^  the  coming  year,  to  make 
a  series  of  careful  quantitative  nnalyses,  of  samples  of  the 
j)otable  waters  of  many  of  the  towns  throughout  tlie  Sfate. 

I  have  for  a  long  time  entertained  the  belief  that  a  deciderlly 
larger  proportion  of  cases  of  t\plioi(l  fever  occur  in  the  small 
towns  of  tliis  State  than  in  Baltimore  city,  a  similar  cnndition 
having  been  found  to  exist  in  Massachusetts;  but  our  warst  of 
mortufu-y  statistics  has  hitlierto  prevented  a  proper  com])ari- 
son.  If  this  belief  shall  be  found  to  be  well  gtounded,  it  ap- 
pears very  probable  the  cause  may  be  discovered  to  be  in  the 
different  modes  of  water  supply.  The  whole  subject,  of  drink- 
ing water  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  demands  a  prolonged 
and  thorough  investigation. 

Although  the  Act  establishing  the  Board  only  directs  that 
"they  shiU  make  inspections  of  public  hospitals,  prisons,  asy- 
lums and  other  institutions,  when  directed  by  the  Gi'Vernor, 
or  the  Legislature,"  the  Board  thought  an  investigation  into 
the  condition  of  the  county  jails  and  almshouses  wnuld  elicit 
information  of  interest  and  value,  and,  during  the  summt-r  of 
1874,  ordered  me  to  visit  the  sev.  ral  counties  of  the  State  for 
the  purpose  of  making  such  examination.  At  the  same  time 
I  was  instructed  to  deliver  public  addresses  at  such  places  as  I 
might  tliitik  advisable.  The  results  of  these  investigations 
will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  "  Report  on  the  Condition 
of  County  Jails  and  Almshouses." 

During  my  travels  through  the  State,  I  met  many  of  the 
more  active  physicians  of  the  several  counties,  and  gained 
much  interesting  inf»»rrnation  from  them  of  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  their  respective  fields  of  labor.  I  found  them  very 
generally  interested  in  the  objects  of  our  Board,  and  specially 
desirous  that  a  practicable  system  for  the  collection  of  vital 
statistics  sliould  be  inaugurated. 

At  Hfigerstown,  Frederick  and  Eaeton,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  resident  physicians  and  others,  I  called  public 
meetings  of  the  citizens,  and  delivered  addresses  upon  the 
general  subject  of  pul^ic  hygiene.  A  number  of  other  gen- 
tlemen, both  of  the  profession  and  the  laity,  participated  in 
the  discussions,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  interest  was  de- 
veloped. I  believe  it  will  be  wise  to  c<  ntinue  and  extend  this 
system  of  lectures,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  information  in 
matters  relating  to  hygiene  and  health  ;  of  gaining  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  public  with  our  work,  and  educating  both  them 
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and  the  local  authorities  into  hetter  and  truer  notions  of  their 
duties  in  (he  prevention  and  suppression  of  disease. 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  services  of  the  Board  wliould 
not  liave  been  called  into  requisition  hy  the  proper  anthoriries 
in  several  instances  where  they  ruijiht  have  been  effi  iently 
rendered,  and  it  is  to  he  hoped  that,  herealter  they  will  be 
more  freely  used.  I  might  instance  the  matter  ol  tlie  stdec- 
tion  of  a  site  and  plan  of  ])uildine:  i'or  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion, now  in  process  of  construction.  It  has  happen  d  not 
infrequently  that  sites  have  been  chosen  for  the  election  of 
public  buildings  that  were  afterwards  found  to  bn  nn->uitable 
by  reason  of  unhealthfulness  of  locality,  diffii'ulties  of  «ii'tiQ- 
age,  water  8up|)ly,  etc.,  when,  had  j)roper  medical  advice  been 
taken  belore  tbe  purchase  of  the  grotuid,  such  mistakes  woitld 
have  been  avoidtd.  Again,  in  tbe  construction  of  lio<piff»ls, 
almshouses,  etc.,  the  question  of  vent ibu ion  shouM  ahviys  be 
submitted  to  competent  medical  authority.  The  8'are  cm  al- 
ways avail  itself  of  this  advice,  without  c  )st,  by  cailifig  npon 
the  Board  of  H' aUh.  I  would  also  suggest,  in  tliis  ci>. mic- 
tion, tbat  if  the  Lpgi-^lature  should  direct  the  Board  to  nxamine 
fully  into  the  condition  and  management  of  each  of  tlie  lios- 
pitals,  asylum^i,  etc.,  to  which  it  is  accustomed  to  HppiO(>riate 
money,  and  to  report  up/On  them,  it  mitrht  be  greatly  aided 
in  making  judicious  appropriations.  Visiting  committees, 
making  their  examination  of  an  institution  upon  a  regularly 
a])i)ointed  day,  can  never  expect  to  see  it,  as  it  really  is,  in  its 
every-day  operation. 

During  the  seasons  of  1874  and  1875,  I  was  engaged  in  col- 
lecting all  the  available  iniormatiiui  I  could  obtain  tbrougli 
the  physicians  of  the  State,  bearing  upon  the  existeticn  and 
prevalence  of  malarial  disease.  Until  there  are  esiabliahed 
regular  health  officers  in  esich  county  and  large  town  of  the 
State,  it  will  always  be  difficult  to  make  investigations  of  this 
nature,  and  tbe  facts  obtained  will  have  but  little  statistical 
value.  It  is  impossible  to  get,  through  the  v<dunteer  papers 
and  reports  of  practicing  physicians,  that  precision  of  state- 
ment and  regularity  of  report  that  are  so  essential  in  such 
investigations.  I  present  herewith  a  "Report  on  the 
Prevalence  of  Malaria,"  which,  thougb  not  so  full  as  I_  could 
have  wished,  will  be  iound  to  give  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of 
the  amount  and  character  of  malarial  disease  in  the  State.  It 
is  my  wish  to  continue  this  inquiry,  from  year  to  year,  with 
the  belief  that  each  season's  record  will  be  fuller  and  more 
reliable  than  the  last. 

By  request  of  the  Board,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Lay,  Bishop 
of  Eastou,  has  prepared  a  paper  upon  the  subject  of  "  Theap 
plication  of  the  dry  earth  system  to  the  removal  of  excreta  and 
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sewerage  in  small  towns  and  country  honses."  Bishop  Lay 
has  devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  this  method,  and  his 
paper  will  be  found  to  contain  many  useful  and  practical  sug- 
gestions.    It  accompanies  this  report. 

The  Board  also  authorized  Prof.  Henry  R.  Noel  to  prepare 
a  full  and  careful  report  upon  the  "  Mortuary  Statistics  of  Bal- 
timore City,"  It  was  expected  that  this  paper  should  give  an  ab- 
stract and  analysis  of  the  mortuary  statistics  of  the  city  from 
the  earliest  records  down  to  the  present  year.  Unf  )rtunately, 
Prof.  Noel's  health  gave  way,  and  he  had  to  abandon  the 
work  before  it  was  advanced  suffioiently  to  be  made  use  of. 

Under  instructions  of  the  Board,  during  the  summer  of  1875 
I  distributed  blank  forms  to  the  members  of  the  raed  cal  pro- 
fession in  Baltimore  city,  to  be  filled  in  with  their  opinions  as 
to  the  influence  of  Jones'  Falls  and  the  Basin  upon  the  health 
of  the  city,  and  such  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject  as  might 
have  fallen  under  their  observation.  Some  interesting  facts 
were  developed  in  the  study  and  comparison  of  the  reports 
made,  which  v/ill  appear  in  the  accompanying  paper  on  "  The 
Sanitary  Influence  of  Jones'  Falls  and  the  Basin." 

Again  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  that  an  eff'ort  be  made  at 
the  coming  session  of  the  Legislature  to  induce  it  to  make 
provision  for  the  collection  of  the  vital  statistics  of  the  State, 
and  the  appointment  of  local  boards  of  health.  Until  these 
be  accomplished,  the  work  of  this  Board  and  its  scope  of  ac- 
tion must  be  greatly  restricted.  I  can  see  no  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  theoretical  ])aper8  and  reports,  and  am  anxious 
that  all  the  work  of  this  Board  shall  rest  upon  a  sound  basis 
of  facts  ;  and  to  arrive  at  anything  like  a  just  estimate  of  the 
prevalence  and  causation  of  disease  in  the  State,  we  must  have 
the  co-operation  of  local  boards,  and  the  statistical  facts  only 
to  be  obtained  by  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  vital  reg- 
istration. 

Appended  to  this  report  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Board  from  its  organization,  May  6th,  1874, 
up  to  and  inclusive  of  December  1st,  1875.  It  will  be  seen 
that  of  the  sum  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  for  that  pe- 
riod, only  six  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  and  five  cents  have 
been  expended — less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  allowed. 

While  it  has  happened,  owing  mainly  to  the  economy  of  the 
Board,  that  its  expenses  have  fallen  so  far  short  of  the  means 
at  its  disposal,  yet  it  is  hoped  the  Legislature  will  make  no 
reduction  in  its  appropriation  for  the  next  two  years,  as  a  se- 
vere epidemic  might  make  it  necessary  to  use  all  of  this  sum  ; 
and  if  the  proposed  system  of  vital  registration  be  adopted, 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Board  will  be  somewhat  increased. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  LLOTD  HOWARD,  M.  D.,  Sec'y. 
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SANITARY  LEGISLATION  FOR  MARYLAND. 
By  Charles  M.  Ellis,  M.D., 

Member  of  the  Slate  Board  of  Health. 

Ptato  Medicine  is  the  legjitiraate  offsprinsc  of  developing 
gcicnce  and  popular  gdvernijient.  In  the  middle  ages,  whilst 
Europe  lay  under  an  impenetrable  cloud  of  ignorance  and  the 
lieels  of  (lespotic  g(,veriiment,  man'H  habitation  was  the  cra- 
dle of  pestilence  and  the  nursery  of  epidemics.  From  the 
fri^ilitful  lavages  of  the  plague,  the  sweating  sickness,  the  jail 
fev.  r  or  typhus,  the  fluxes,  nmall-pox  ami  scurvy,  he  knew  qo 
escape,  and  saw  only  in  them  the  finger  of  an  avenging 
Deity,  whom  he  vainly  sought  to  appease.  The  governing 
elates,  bent  only  on  conquest  and  extortion,  and  enduring  in 
the  ignorance  it  could  not  enlighten,  and  in  the  bigotry  it 
nourished,  were  equal  sufferers  with  the  governed.  Learning 
was  prostituted  to  the  perpetuation  of  this  sad  condition. 
With  the  decline  of  Feudalism  came  the  liberation  of  Mind. 
Science  developed  with  the  growth  of  personal  liberty  and 
po})ubjr  government.  In  this  unfolding,  the  value  of  human 
lile  grew  pari  passu.  The  pursuits  of  war  giving  way  to  the 
occupations  ot  peace,  solidified  and  preserved  the  family. 
Human  joys  expanded  as  human  ills  were  curtailed. 

Chief  of  these  ills  were  the  ravages  of  pestilences,  which,  one 
by  one,  dropped  out  of  the  category  of  human  scourges,  or 
grew  momently  less  as  man  abandoned  his  filth,  or  as  their 
causes  became  known  and  information  was  diffused,  under 
more  beneficent  governments.  The  plague  has  not  been  ia 
England  for  two  hundred  years,  nor  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
for  more  than  a  hundred  ;  the  sweating  sickness,  product  of 
English  filth  and  English  gluttony,  appeared  for  the  last  time 
in  1551.  Bince  John  Howard  exposed  the  abuses  of  prisons, 
the  dependence  of  typhus  upon  overcrowding  having  received 
universal  recognition,  its  power  to  destroy  is  day  by  day 
waning.  From  the  day  in  1776  tha*;  Captain  Cook  presented 
to  the  Koyal  Society  an  account  of  his  memorable  circumnavi- 
gatioa  oi  ihe  world,  and  the  means  by  which  he  had  escaped 
the  scurvy,  the  maritime  activities  of  this  century  becLime  poa- 
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sihilifies.  But  \he  crowning-  glory  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  tlie  discovery  of  vaccination  hy  Jenner,  which  hut  re- 
quires its  compulsory  performance,  undpr  legislative  enact- 
ment, to  exterminate  that  greatest  scourge  of  the  human  race 
— small-pox. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  century,  sanitarians  were  rather 
engaged  in  tlie  application  of  means  already  acquired  to  the 
prevention  of  disease,  than  to  a  tnrther  prosecution  of  inqui- 
ries and  the  enlargement  of  their  knowledge.  But  the  escape 
of  cholera  from  its  Eastern  confines,  and  its  spread  over  Eu- 
rope in  1841  and  1848,"  startled  the  Western  nations,  and 
aroused  them  to  new  endeavors.  The  Parliamentary  R'^port 
on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Population  of 
Great  Britain,  publishedin  1842,  Prof.  Gairdner  declares  was 
the  true  starting  point  of  modern  sanitary  legislation.  Edwin 
Chadwick's  Reports  upon  the  Health  of  Towns  in  184 1  and 
1845  proved  an  immense  stimulus  to  the  growth  of  ]>opuiar 
interest  in  sanitaiy  matters.  In  response  to  the  growing  de- 
mand, Parliament  passed  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1848,  and 
State  medicine  became  fairly  inaugurated  in  England.  Every 
succeeding  Parliament  confirmed  its  existence,  widened  its  ap- 
plication, and  amplified  its  powers.  In  1858,  a  Public  Health 
Department  was  established  iu  the  Privy  Council,  and  the 
first  of  sanitarians,  John  Simon,  made  Medical  Officer  to  the 
Council 

From  that  date  preventive  medicine  made  giant  strides 
throughout  the  British  Empire.  England  is  now  divided  into 
fifteen  hundred  sanitary  districts,  each  having  a  local  health 
authority  and  medical  officer,  and  subject  to  the  central  con- 
trol and  supervision  of  the  locai  government  board,  whose 
presiding  officer  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  At  the  recent 
session  of  Parliament,  tbe  Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  being  a 
consolidation  of  previous  Acts,  was  passed  to  simplify  the  du- 
ties of  the  army  of  medical  officers  who  keep  watch  over  the 
sanitary  condition  of  England. 

In  America  State  medicine  is  of  very  recent  origin.  In 
September,  1869,  the  first  State  Board  of  Health  was  organ- 
ized, under  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  So 
skillfully  have  the  gentlemen  constituting  this  Board  executed 
the  trust  committed  to  them,  that  their  success  in  winning  the 
confidence  and  good-will  of  the  people  has  justified  its  distin- 
guished President  in  recently  declaring  his  belief  that  no  de- 
partment of  the  State  government  is  so  popular.  The  example 
of  Massachusetts  has  found  many  followers,  and  the  list  of 
State  Boards  of  Health  is  continually  being  augmented.  To 
the  intelligence  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1874  the  people 
of  Maryland  are  indebted  for  the  recognition  of  the  principle 
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of  State  medicine  in  the  organization  of  the  present  State 
Board  of  Health. 

The  duties  imposed  upon  our  Board  by  the  Act  establishing 
it,  are  chiefly  confined  to  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  prevalence 
and  causiation  of  diseane,  and  advice  to  tlie  authorities  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  tlie  public  health  when  solicited.  No  exec- 
utive authority  is  given.  In  its  provisions  this  Act  does  not 
differ  materially  from  those  establishiog  Boards  of  Health  ia 
other  States  ;  their  duties,  alno,  being  advisory,  thongh  execu- 
tive ])owers,  as  in  Massachusetts,  have  I'rora  time  to  time  been 
conferred.  And  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  at  this  day 
larger  ])0wers  should  be  exercised  by  a  State  Board,  exce[)t  in 
those  ca^es  where  the  characteristics  of  our  po[)ular  govern- 
ment and  the  habits  of  our  peo[)le  interfere  to  prevent  the  re- 
moval of  gross  abuses,  and  wide  spread  nuisances,  by  the  local 
authority. 

The  diffusion  of  sanitary  knowledge  amongst  the  people  ; 
the  stimulation  of  pojiular  interest  m  preventive  medicine; 
con<lucting  critical  inquiries  into  the  causation  of  diseave  ;  ad- 
vising the  authorities  in  all  matters  of  sanitary  legifslafion, 
and  watching  its  progress  and  entbrcement,  together  with  a 
general  supervision  ot  local  sanitary  W(trk,  com[)ri8es,  with 
rare  exceptions,  as  heretofore  suggested,  the  compass  of  duties 
of  a  State  Board  of  Health.  In  how  tar  this  Board  has  pro- 
gressed in  such  work,  yuu  are  je^jtectlully  referred  to  the  re- 
port ot  the  Secretary  for  information. 

At  our  organization,  we  were  confronted  witli  a  difSculty, 
which  has  operateil  to  the  limitation  of  our  work.  In  Massa- 
chu-etts,  general  health  laws  had  exi>ted  tor  many  years  prior 
to  the  cret.tion  of  the  State  Boaid,  and  the  atithorities  of  every 
township  were  constituted  local  health  boards,  and  charged 
with  tlie  execution  of  the  general  statutes.  The  occa.-ional 
entorcement  of  these  laws  accustomed  the  people  to  authorita- 
tive interference  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  health,  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  inauguration  of  State  medicine.  The 
town  autiiorities  in  their  ex-officio  capacity  as  boards  of  health, 
were  useful  instruments  to  the  State  Board,  in  enabling  them 
to  reach  the  people,  and  were  valuable  centres  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  sanitary  information.  The  work  of  the  State  Board  of 
Michigan  was  facilitated  by  similar  acts.  But  in  Maryland, 
we  found  no  such  agencies.  The  Board  of  Health  of  Balti- 
more city,  created  by  the  City  Council,  is  the  only  health  au- 
thority in  the  State.  There  is  not  among  existing  statutes, 
one  general  law  looking  to  the  preseivation  of  life,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  practically  unenforced  legislation  in  regard  to  vaccina- 
tion. Nuisances  are  abatable  only  upon  indictment  by  the 
Grand  Jury,  and  prosecution  at  common   law,  except  in  the 
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rare  instance  where  the  power  to  ahate  is  clearly  <f\ven,  in  the 
charter  of  incorporated  t(i\vn>i,  to  the  town  authorities.  Now, 
although  this  want  ol' system  and  health  laws  has  operated,  iu 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  hindiunce  of  our  woik,  it  will 
prove  no  disadvantage  in  the  construction  of  a  comprehensive 
system  of  sanitary  legislation  and  administration.  No  old 
systems  are  to  be  torn  down  to  make  place  for  new  methods  ; 
no  old  agencies  displaced  ;  no  prejudice  fostered  by  custom,  or 
excited  by  change,  to  be  combated.  The  recent  growth  of 
popular  interest  in  hygiene  has  prepared  our  people  for  the 
acceptance  of  sanitary  administration.  It  is  for  the  Legisla- 
ture to  lay  the  foundation  of  this  good  work,  and  we  earnestly 
invoke  the  most  serious  attention  of  your  Hotiorai>le  Body  to 
some  considerations,  illustrating  the  utility  of  State  enact- 
ments, looking  to  the  conservation  of  health,  and  the  pi'otec- 
tioD  of  life,  which  the  Premier  ot  England  declares  to  be  "the 
first  duty  of  a  State." 

In  urging  the  enactment  of  general  health  laws,  we  would 
not  be  understood  as  depreciating  other  agencies  in  the  work 
of  improving  our  sanitary  condition.  "The  time  has  gone  by 
when  people  can  be  dragoone  1  into  cleanliness,  or  be  made 
virtuous  by  police  regulations,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  most 
thoughtful  among  practical  leformers  of  the  present  day  base 
their  hope  of  sanitary  progress  on  the  education  of  tiie  masses 
as  the  real  groundwork  of  national  health.  The  people  must 
be  taught  that  good  comluct,  [)ersonal  cleanliness,  and  the 
avoidance  of  all  excesses,  are  the  fiist  principles  of  health — 
preservation  ;  that  mental  and  })h\sical  training  inu-t  go 
hand-in-hand  in  the  rearing  and  guidance  of  youth  ;  and  that 
morality  does  not  consist  so  much  in  a  blind  observance  of  the 
formulae  of  empty  creeds,  as  in  a  hearty  submis.sion  to  pre- 
cepts of  health.  Nor  is  this  all.  They  must  be  interested 
systematically  in  the  general  results  of  sanitary  progress,  and 
become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  social  and  material 
causes  by  which  it  is  im{)eded."      (Wil-on.) 

But  judicious  laws  are  of  themselves  most  successful  educa- 
tors, and  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  other  means  of  popular 
instruction.  "  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  multitudes 
in  all  our  large  towns  so  heavily  burdened  with  the  load  of  a 
vitiated  heritage,  and  so  hemmed  in  with  the  barriers  of  foul 
air,  tilth,  and  want,  that  teaching  and  ])reaching  can  only  be 
felt  as  bitter  mi  ckeries,  unh  ss  these  barriers  are  fiisr  removed. 
Hetein  lie  the  duties  ot  sanitary  authorities,  and  in  th- ir  c^m- 
pulsi(m  by  legislative  means,  there  is  at  last  some  hope  that 
amelioration  and  enlightenment  may  penetrate  even  to  these 
depths." 
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In  demanding  legislation  in  the  interests  of  public  health,  it 
is  incumbent  upon  sanitarians  to  show: 

1.  That  many  of  the  common  diseases  are  preventable;  and 

2.  That  they  are  preventable  in  the  sense  of  being  depen- 
dent on  removal)le  conditions  which  operate  on  the  people  as 
a  whole,  or  on  considerable  masses  of  individuals,  and  are 
such  conditions  as  distinctly  contravene  public  hygiene.  And 
that  the  means  necessary  tor  their  extinguishment,  as  in  small- 
pox, are  such  as  can  only  be  efficiently  put  in  force  by  the 
power  of  the  State. 

The  elaborate  discussion  of  these  propositions  cannot  be  at- 
tempted in  this  paper,  and  but  a  few  of  the  more  notable  dis- 
eases which  are  labeled  hy  a&mtansina  preventable,  will  be  taken 
as  illustrations. 

Small-pox  enjoys  the  unenviable  distinction  of  being  the 
most  1rii;htful  and  destructive  pestilence  that  ever  existed. 
No  reflecting  man  can  read  the  history  of  its  ravages  v/ithoufc 
a  sense  of  inexpressible  relief  mingled  with  profound  thanks 
to  its  immortal  conqueror.  The  assertion  is  not  rash,  that  in 
the  tace  of  this  ever  present  pestilence,  the  civilization  of  to- 
day could  not  have  been  attained.  Its  annual  mortality  in 
London,  for  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  was  eighty  in 
every  thousand  deaths  from  all  causes  ;  in  the  last  half  it  was 
ninety-three  in  every  thousand,  amounting  in  exceptional 
years,  as  in  17B6,  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  four.  In  all 
Europe  it  has  been  estimated  that  it  caused  494,000  deaths 
per  annum  prior  to  the  discovery  of  vaccination  ;  figures  rep- 
resenting an  untold  and  incalculable  amount  of  wretchedness, 
poverty,  and  maiming  in  the  suivivors. 

But  small  pox  is  equally  notable  since  Jenner's  preat  dis- 
covery^ as  the  most  preventable  of  diseases.  From  the  decade 
ending  17*70,  to  the  decade  ending  1860,  the  London  bills  of 
mortality  show  the  following  progressive  fall  in  the  deaths  of 
small-pox  per  thousand,  per  annum:  1770,  108;  1780,  98; 
1790,  87;  1800,  88;  3810,  64;  1820,  42;  1830,  32;  1840,  23; 
1850,  16;  1860,  11.     (Guy.) 

This  result  was  accomplished  by  vaccination,  unaided  by 
State  patronage,  unenforced  by  State  authority.  In  those 
States  where  it  was  compulsory,  more  remarkable  effects  fol- 
lowed. Jenner  left  record  of  the  complete  triumph  of  his  dis- 
covery in  the  Danish  dominions  and  in  Bombay.  Thus  he 
writes:  "From  the  year  1762  to  1792  the  number  that  died 
of  small-pox  in  the  Danish  dominions,  amounted  to  9,728, 
About  the  year  1802  vaccination  was  first  introduced,  and  the 
practice  became  general,  but  not  universal ;  however,  58  per- 
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sons  only  died  of  the  small-pox  in  the  year  1810.  Vaccina- 
tion, hy  command  of  the  Kino;,  was  now  universally  adopted, 
and  small-pox  inoculation  prohibited,  and  from  the  year  1810 
to  1819,  not  a  single  case  of  small-pox  occurred."  "From 
Bombay,  I  learn  the  small-pox  is  there  completely  subdued, 
not  a  case  having  occurred  for  the  last  two  years."  These  are 
not  exceptional  cases.  The  protective  power  of  vaccination  is 
attested  in  every  epidemic  of  small-pox,  and  it  can  only  be 
denied  by  those  who  contradict  demonstrated  facts.  During 
the  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  Baltimore  in  1871-2  and  '3, 
1,234  cases  of  small-pox  were  treated  at  the  Marine  Hospital, 
of  which  522  cases,  or  42  per  cent.  died.  Of  the  whole  num- 
ber treated,  79  per  cent,  were  unvaccinated,  and  21  per  cent, 
vaccinated.  Of  the  whole  number  treated  who  were  without 
good  evidences  of  vaccination,  53  per  cent,  died  ;  when  good 
evidence  of  vaccination  existed,  only  2  per  cent.  died.  Of 
these  last  cases  there  were  five,  but  two  of  these  were  past  60 
years  of  age,  and  had  not  been  vaccinated  since  infancy,  and 
two  others  died  of  pneumonia,  one  after  recovery  from  small- 
pox. So  that  of  the  522  fatal  cases,  there  was  but  one  in 
which  the  evidence  of  good  vaccination  was  unquestioned,  that 
could  fairly  be  ascribed  to  uncomplicated  small-pox.  {Dr  J. 
S.  Gonrad,  Trans.  Med.  Ghirg.  Faculty  of  Md.,  1874.)  This 
class  of  facts  abounds  at  every  outbreak  of  the  disease,  and 
could  be  quoted  indefinitely.  Yet,  it  is  surprising  how  gener- 
ally vaccination  is  neglected,  considering  that  it  is  almost 
universally  admitted  to  be  protective.  In  1863,  Ireland  had 
128,850  births,  but  of  these  only  106,510  were  vaccinated. 
Notwithstanding  the  disastrous  epidemic  of  1871  and  1872, 
out  of  25,000  births  in  Philadelphia  in  1873,  there  was  only 
5,685  vaccinations.  Nor  have  the  repeated  warnings  of  the 
last  four  years  had  any  greater  effect  upon  our  own  people,  for 
at  this  very  time  (10th  December)  a  very  fatal  outbreak  of 
email  pox  prevails  at  Cumberland. 

Education  in  this  instance,  at  least,  has  been  shown  to  be 
inadequate  of  itself  to  deal  with  avoidable  disease,  and  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law  must  entorce  vaccination  if  we  would 
exterminate  sraall-pox.  But  to  enforce  sanitary  law  you  must 
have  public  health  administration  and  supervision  as  is  made 
plain  by  the  total  failure  of  the  compulsory  vaccination  Act 
of  1864. 

The  ravages  of  CJiolera  are  of  too  recent  occurrence  to  re- 
quire description  here.  Although  little  has  been  learned  of 
the  nature  of  the  poison  of  cholera,  much,  has  been  learned  of 
its  means  of  communication.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
that  it  is  chiefly  spread  by  fecal  contamination  of  drinking 
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water.  Perfect  protection  of  the  sources  of  water  snpply  is 
almost  cei'taiii  defence  against  its  spread.  Deriving  iis  "  epi- 
demic destrucliveness  from  filth,  and  especially  from  excre- 
mental  luicleanlineHS,"  it  can  be  prevented  or  "stamped  out" 
by  the  removal  of  conditions  favorable  to  its  dovel'praent, 
filth,  and  by  the  assured  purity  of  drinking  water.  After  the 
ch<»lera  epidemic  of  1848  and  '49,  nmny  public  health  Acta 
were  passed  by  the  British  Parliament,  giving  town  authori- 
ties the  power  to  levy  taxes  for  construction  of  sanitary  works, 
sewers,  waier  works,  etc.  In  ISfio,  Mr.  Simon  determined  to 
inquire  to  what  extent  their  works  had  operated  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  disease.  The  following  table  exliibits  the  number 
of  deaths  fiom  cholera  to  10,000  of  populatii)n  in  three  epi- 
deiiiics,  for  six  towns,  in  which  extensive  improvements  had 
been  made  in  sewers  and  water  supply  : 

1848-49  J  854  18fi6 

Merfhvr 2B7  84  20 

Cardiff 208  66  lo| 

Alnwick 205  none  none 

Salisbury 180  none  none 

Nc-w-Port 112  11  12 

Bryn  Mawr 100  none  none 

These  towns  are  selected  from  the  list,  twenty-four  in  all, 
because  they  suffered  more  than  the  others  by  the  epidemic  of 
1848  and  1849.  Dr.  Buclianan,  who  made  the  insj.fCtions, 
says  that  clndera  epidernifs  have  been  made  practically  harm- 
less in  the  towns  examined.  Dr.  Parkes  also  declares  that  it 
appears  to  be  a  fact,  that  in  the  well  sewered  towns  in  Eng- 
land, the  cholera  of  1865  and  1866  never  attained  any  wide 
spread. 

The  escape  of  Baltimore  city  from  the  epidemic  of  1849  is  a 
-  remarkable  illustration  of  the  preventability  of  cholera  by 
local  authority.  Convinced  of  its  dependence  upon  filih  for 
its  propagation,  the  authorities  caused  the  thorough  cleansing 
of  the  city  in  the  spring,  and  exercised  extraordinary  care  in 
its  sanitary  policing  during  the  summer.  The  pestilence  was 
raging  in  the  cities  of  the  North  and  West,  and  the  outbreak 
ot  general  diarrhoea  in  the  city  in  June,  attested  the  presence 
of  the  epidemic  influence.  Very  soon,  Norfolk,  Richmond, 
and  other  cities  of  the  South  were  invaded.  That  the  epi- 
demic influence  was  actually  hovering  over  the  city,  and  pre- 
sent in  it,  is  lurtber  attested  by  the  outbreak  of  ch'deia  among 
the  innates  of  the  almshouse,  which  was  sitUHtcd  two  miles 
from  the  city  in  a  notably  healthy  neighborhood.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  this  outbreak,  taken  Irom  a  lecture  of  Dr. 
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South  wood  Smith,  clearly  estahlishes  its  dependence  upon 
filth: — ''On  the  first  of  July,  cViolera  attacked  one  of  the  in- 
mates. On  the  seventh  a  second  attack  occurred.  This  was 
folhnved  in  rapid  succession  hy  other  seizures,  and  within  the 
space  of  one  month,  ninety-nine  inniatej  of  the  establishment 
had  perished  by  cholera.  Witliin  the  buildinoj  and  grounds 
the  most  dilij^ent  search  failed  to  discover  anything  that  could 
acc'iunt  for  this  outbreak  ;  but  on  examining  the  premises  out- 
side tlie  northern  wall,  there  was  found  a  vast  mass  of  filth, 
consisting  of  the  oveiilowings  of  cesspools,  the  drainage  from 
pig-sties,  and  the  general  refuse  (jf  the  establishment.  "  la 
short,"  says  the  medical  officer,  "the  whole  space  included 
between  the  ravine  and  the  wall,  upon  its  north  side,  was  one 
putrid  and  pestilential  mass,  capable  of  generating,  under  the 
ardent  ravs  of  a  midsummer  sun,  the  most  poisonous  and 
d<  adly  exhalations.  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Men,  after  some  difiicuUy  and  delay,  were  employed  to  remove 
the  filth  and  drain  the  ravine,  the  whole  surface  of  which, 
after  having  been  thoroughly  cleansed  by  a  stream  of  water, 
was  thickly  covered  with  lime,  over  which  was  put  a  deep 
stiaium  ot  earth.  The  men  employed  in  his  work  were  at- 
tacked witli  cholera,  as  were  some  of  the  several  inmates  of 
the  almshouse  who  had  been  disjtersed  throughout  Briliimore, 
hut  the  disease  did  not  spread  to  any  other  persons  in  the  city. 
From  the  25th  ot  July,  the  day  on  wl)ic!i  the  drainage  was 
comi)leted,  the  disease  suddenly  declined  from  11  the  day  pre- 
vious to  3,  and,  hy  the  9Lh  of  August,  had  entirely  disap- 
peared. 

Cholera  is  horn  of  filth,  atid  sfirc  ads  only  in  its  presence. 
Every  case  in  our  laud  is  the  re-ult  of  excremental  pnjlntion 
of  air  or  water,  and  tlie  intinsity  of  its  outbr.  akx  measure  the 
degree  of  existing  foulness  of  a  town.  It  is  clearly  within  tbe 
capabilities  of  State  medicine  to  ward  ofi"  its  attack,  or  to  ex- 
pel it. 

Yellow  fever ,  although  differing  in  its  epidemic  history  from 
cholera,  particularly  in  the  fact  that  it  requires  a  persi:^tent 
high  temperature  for  its  evolution  and  sustentation,  yet  claims 
the  same  putrescent  parentage.  Its  outbre  iks  are  arrested  by 
sanitary  forethought,  and  suppressed  by  the  abatement  of  nui- 
sance arising  irom  animal  and  vegetable  decomposition  ;  facts 
well  known  to  our  South  Atlantic  and  gult  cities,  and  long 
since  recognized  by  the  lather  of  American  medicine,  Benja- 
min Rush,  who  declared  that,  '■  I  look  tor  the  time  when  our 
Ci'Urts  of  law  ^hall  punish  cities  and  villages  for  permitting 
any  of  the  sources  of  bilious  and  malignant  fevers  to  exist 
within  their  jurisdiction." 
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The  poison  of  typhus  still  lurks  in  tlie  crowded  tenements  of 
cities,  but  John  Howard  s  heroic  contest  with  it,  under  the 
form  of  jail  distemper,  has  made  popular  the  fact  that  it  is  de- 
pendent upon  overcrowding  and  ill  ventilation. 

These  pestilences  prevail,  generally,  only  at  long  intervals, 
and  under  the  stimulus  of  a  peculiar  epidemic  influence. 
"When  they  occur,  panic  is  wide  spread  ;  business  is  aban- 
doned ;  the  inhabitants  of  a  stricken  town  fly  to  the  country 
to  escape  the  scourge  ;  and  at  last,  after  incalculable  harm  has 
been  done,  submit  to  any  sacrifice  of  money  to  expel  it.  These 
diseases  have  been  selected  to  point  the  lesion  of  prevention  by 
authority  because  the  proofs  are  more  demonstrable  than  in 
other  cases  of  avoidable  disease.  But  there  is  another  class  of 
preventable  diseases,  owing  their  parentage  to  filth,  which  are 
ever  present,  and  yearly  make  such  assessments  upon  life  that 
the  aggregate  dwindles  into  insignificance  the  loss  we  have 
sustained  from  all  epidemics  combined,  of  small-pox,  cholpra, 
yellow  fever  and  typhus.  And  it  is  with  these  diseases  that, 
as  sanitarians,  we  are  especially  concerned  ;  first,  because  they 
comprise  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  unnecessary  deaths  ; 
and,  secondly,  because  the  filthy  conditions  on  which  they  de- 
pend for  their  diff'usion  are  in  general  rearHly  recgnized  and 
easily  reii'ovable.  Typhoid  fever  and  the  diarrhoeas  are  the 
representatives  of  thf  class  alluded  to.  These  diseases  destroy 
annually,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  over  two  thousand  lives. 

Whatever  may  be  the  actual  materies  rnorhi  of  typhoid  fever ^ 
it  has  its  home  in  human  excrement,  and  every  case  is  but  the 
result  of  eating,  drinking,  or  breathing  man's  fecal  matter. 
John  Simon  thus  puts  it  :   Adverting,  then,  summarily,  in  an 
administrative  point  of  view,  to  the  present  state  of  medical 
knowledge  and  opinion  as  to  the  way  in  which  enteric  or  ty- 
phoid fever  spreads  its  infection,  I  would  say,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive,  in  regard  to  any  causation  of  disease  in  a  civilized  com- 
munity, any  physical  picture  more  loathsome  than  that  which 
is  here  suggested  ;  that,  apparently,  of  all   the  diseases  that 
are  attributable  to  filth,  this,  as  an  administrative  scandal, 
may  be  proclaimed  as  the  very  type  and  quintessence  ;  that, 
though  sometimes  by  covert  processes,  yet  far  oftener  in  the 
most  glaring  way,  it  apparently  has  an  invariable  source  in 
that  which  of  filth  is  the  filthiest  ;  that,  apparently,  its  infec- 
tion runs  its  course,  as  with  successive  inoculations,  from  man 
to  man,  by   instrumentality  of   the  molecules  of   excrement 
which  man's  filthiness  lets  mingle  in  his  air  and  food  and 
drink.     This  pollution  of  air  and  food  is  by  escape  of  sewer 
gas  and  the  suspension   of   impalpable  dried  excrement  ;  of 
water,   by   soakage  through    porous   soil    from    accumulative 
privies,  or  by  surface  drainage  carrying  excrement  into  wells, 
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as  in  the  case  reported  by  Dr.  Milnor,  of  Port  Deposit,  and 
related  in  full  by  Bishop  Lay,  in  a  valuable  paper  forming  a 
part  of  this  Report.  Here  the  excrement  of  a  typhoid  fever 
case  was  thrown  into  a  ditch  back  of  the  premises  in  which 
the  case  was  ;  there  it  accumulated  until  the  town  was  sub- 
meig'-d  by  the  backed  waters  of  the  Susquehanna.  Ufton  the 
recession  of  the  flood,  tr  e  floate<l  excrement  drained  into  a 
well  helow.  In  a  few  days,  among  the  users  of  this  well,  and 
among  no  others,  thirty  cases  of  typhoid  fever  occurred. 

Sometimes  the  filth  acts  at  a  great  distance  from  the  point 
at  which  it  was  produced,  as  in  the  case  of  sewer  gas  which 
may  have  become  fever  laden  at  a  point  far  removed  from 
the  place  of  outbreak.  Since  Ballard's  remarkable  piece  of 
inductive  work,  many  other  outbreaks  of  fever  have  been 
traced  to  milk  polluted  with  typhoid  fecal  matter.  In  the 
Supplemental  y  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  to  the  Privy 
Cduncil,  the  result  of  143  inspections  of  towns  in  which  ty- 
phoiil  fever  prevailed  during  1870,  '71,  '7^  and  '7^  is  given  ; 
in  every  instance  the  water  su[)f)ly  was  notably  polluted  by 
excrement,  or  the  condition  for  its  pollution  abounded. 

What  is  true  of  the  causation  of  typhoid  fever  is  equally 
true  of  the  diarrhoeas,  and  probably  of  all  acute  diseases  in 
which  diarrhoea  is  a  ftrominent  symptom.  Upim  these  facts 
is  predicated  the  opinion,  as  rematkable  as  the  demonstration 
of  its  causation  is  clear,  that,  with  clean  soil  and  pure  water, 
typhoid  fever  will  become  traditional — and  we  are  not  without 
facts  to  warrant  this  conclusion. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  decrease  of  typhoid  fever  in 
consequence  of  the  construction  of  water-works  and  sewers  in 
the  towns  named.  (The  first  line  shows  the  death  rate  per 
annum  from  typhoid  fever  for  every  10,000  population  before^ 
and  the  second  line  after  construction  of  works) : 

Before^  After.                               Before,  After, 

Merthvr 21^           8f  Cardiff. 17^  \^ 

Alnwick IH^           8f  Salisbury 7^  If 

Newport 16|  10^  Bryn  Mawr 23^  lii 

Warwick 19             9  Croydau 15  5^ 

Stratford 12^           4  Ashby 13^  5| 

This  table  is  at  once  a  striking  illustration  of  the  need  and 
the  success  of  public  sanitary  udmiuistratifen.  Filth  infection 
of  soil,  air  and  water,  acting  upon  the  [population  as  a  whole, 
or  upon  large  masses  of  individuals,  is  removable  only  by  as- 
sociated effort.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  authority  to 
decree  and  enforce  its  removal. 
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Probably  the  most  cheering  result  of  the  sariifary  activity 
of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  discovery  of  some  of  the 
removable  causes  of  pulmonary  consumption,  and  its  marked 
diminution  in  some  localities  where  these  conditions  have  b.^en 
in  greater  or  less  degree  changed.  The  unequal  distrihurion 
of  this  disease,  as  exhibited  by  the  study  of  vital  statis  ica, 
ard  by  the  comparison  of  a  great  number  of  cases,  as  to  local- 
ity and  occupation,  has  developed  some  facts  in  regard  to  the 
causation  of  consumption  unknown  and  unsuspected  hereto- 
fore. 

Dr.  Guy's  report  to  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission,  in 
1844,  upon  the  condition  of  certain  tradesmen  in  London,  and 
the  report  of  the  Army  Sanitary  Commis-ioti  (England)  in 
18"i8,  demonstrated  the  power  of  overcrowding  Hnd  ill  venti- 
lation to  generate  phthisis  ;  and  the  inquiries  of  Dr.  Bowdirch 
establii^hed  the  dejiendence  of  consumption  upon  dampness  of 
soil.  The  mortality  of  the  British  army  trom  cunsumption 
has  materially  diminished  since  the  barrack <  have  been  rec  'U- 
structed  to  give  increased  air  space  and  ventihtrinn.  Since  Dr. 
Bowditch,  the  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health, 
2)ointed  cut  the  connection  between  dampness  of  soil  and  the 
prevalence  of  consumption,  his  obseivations  have  had  repeated 
confi(mation.  Dr.  Buchanan  found  a  considerable  diminution 
of  consumption  in  twenty  four  towns  afier  drainage,  and  as- 
cribed it  to  drying  of  soil  ;  and  the  returns  of  the  Registrar 
General  of  Scotland  gives  the  highest  proof  that  plithisis  in- 
creases with  imperviousness  of  soil  and  diminishes  with  its 
porosity.  These  facts,  together  with  others  derived  from  the 
study  of  the  inoculability  ot  tuberculous  matter,  and  the  ])ro- 
duction  of  phthisis  in  the  lower  animals  by  introducing  into 
their  system  certain  pathological  products,  have  gone  far  to 
ranking  pulmonary  con8um])lion  aniong  the  infectious  diseases. 
Owning  the  same  origin,  and  diminished  by  the  abatetnent  of 
similar  conditions,  there  is  much  to  encourage  us  in  the  hope 
that  the  application  of  existing  knowledge  of  sanitation  will 
show,  at  no  very  distant  day,  a  marked  falling  off  of  this,  tO' 
gether  with  the  other  diseases  of  the  infectious  class. 

Maryland  loses  yearly  more  than  2,500  lives  from  con- 
sumption ;  but  whether  our  loss  by  this  is  growing  less  or  not, 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  In  Massachusetts,  however, 
their  yearly  returns  of  vital  registration  give  proof  of  very 
gratifying  and  hopeful  saving  of  life  from  tfiis  cause. 

In  1853,  427  died  of  j^hthtisis  for  every  100,000  of  population. 

In  1863,  372     "    "  "  "       ''  " 

In  1873, 350     "    "         '«  "       "  "        "         " 
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The  State  can  do  good  service  in  combating  tliis  "  cTironic 
plague"  by  providing  good  ventilation  and  sufficient  wann- 
iag  in  its  school-rooms  ;  by  requiring  tlie  same  in  all  factories 
and  work-siiopsJi,  and  by  the  dilfnsion  of  information  in  regard 
to  its  causation  among  the  people. 


Not  many  years  since  ague  and  hilious  fever  were  so  preva- 
lent in  the  rural  districts  of  the  State,  particularly  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  and  in  Southern  Maryland,  that,  at  certain  pea- 
sons,  the  industries  of  tiie  people  were  seriously  Crippled,  so 
many  were  sick.  Bilious  i'ever,  moreover,  stood  high  as  a 
cause  of  death.  In  a  diary  kept  by  the  late  Dr.  Evans,  of 
Elkion,  during  the  days  of  his  pupilage,  it  is  stated  that, 
during  the  fall  of  1806,  there  were  over  sixty  cases  of  severe 
bilious  fever  in  the  village  at  once,  and  that  the  Mck  were  so 
numerous  there  were  not  suflficient  well  to  take  care  of  them. 
At  this  time  Elkton  had  a  ])opulation  of  abuit  500. 

In  gi'eater  or  less  degree  this  was  prol)ably  the  condition,  in 
some  years,  of  many  portions  of  the  State.  But  this  has  all 
changed — as  the  grosser  conditions  i  roductive  of  Malaria  were 
modified,  bilious-lever  began  to  diminish,  and  from  many 
places  where  it  was  formerly  rife,  it  is  now  disH])peared.  In 
an  active  practice  of  over  ten  years  at  Elkton,  tlie  writer  has 
never  seen  a  case  of  genuine  bilious-fever  which  originated 
near  the  town.  But  ague,  in  greatly  diminished  quantity, 
still  clings  to  the  State,  though  much  evidence  will  be  found 
in  a  report  of  the  Secretary,  showing  its  gradual  abatement. 
More  pronounced  in  its  former  virulent  prevalence  and  subse- 
quent abatement,  is  the  history  of  Malaria  in  England.  South- 
wood  Smith  states,  that  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  long 
afterwards,  internnttent  fever  recurred  like  the  plague,  ])erioili- 
cally,  but  more  frequently,  and  often  raged  as  universally; 
and  was  sometimes  so  mortal  that  the  living  could  hardly  bury 
the  dead,  and  spared  not  even  the  throne,  for  James  1,  and 
Oliver  Cromwell,  both  died  of  ague  contracted  in  London. 
Except  in  the  fenny  districts,  it  is  now  no  longer  known  in 
England. 

The  disappearance  of  malarial  fevers  under  the  combined 
influence  of  cultivation  and  drainage,  is  an  experiment  made 
to  hand  for  sanitarians  in  tiie  field  ot  preventive  medicine,  and 
has  pointed  a  lesson  of  which  great  advantage  has  been  taken 
in  the  study  of  the  aetiology  of  disease.  Moisture  is  an  essen- 
tial condition  for  the  propagation  of  Malaria,  and  drying  of 
the  soil  by  drainage,  tollowed  by  the  utilization  of  decompos- 
ing vegetation  by  improved  agriculture,  are  almost,  perhaps, 
altogether,  certain  means  of  exLermiua,ting  it.     This  is  a  fact 
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resting:  on  puch  universal  experience,  and  is  so  well  known, 
tliHt  illustiation  is  unnecessary.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  by 
tbene  !ueau8,  England  has  got  rid  of  ague,  except  in  the  un- 
drained  districts,  and  Maryland  is  day  by  day  gaining  the 
mastery  of  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  to  her  prosperity. 

Scarlet  fever  yearly  levies  a  large  tax  on  li%  in  Maryland. 
Id  1870,  the  deaths  were  over  500.  This  number  is  probably 
beh'W  the  average,  and  it  is  tar  exceeded  in  years  when  the 
disease  prevails  epidemically  over  large  portions  of  the  State. 
Although  scarlet  tever  is  most  fatal  in  the  presence  of  marktd 
un^anl1ary  conditions,  it  yet  claims  its  victims  irom  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  i^ocietv.  But  there  is  one  condition  always 
present,  viz  :  direct  communication  between  infected  persons 
or  things,  and  susceptible  persons. 

The  means  ot  communication  may  be  obscure,  but  the  conta- 
gium  by  some  route  has  passed  from  a  diseased  individual  to 
a  su^c^ptible  one.  It  has  been  distributed  by  the  milkman  in 
the  same  manner  as  typhoid  tever,  and  carried  from  dinner 
parties  by  halt  the  gue.sts.  (Buchanan.)  If  outbreaks  occur 
in  wtjich  it  is  impossible  to  trace,  under  most  skilled  inspec- 
tion, the  method  ot  inoculntion,  it  is  because  the  poison  is 
more  subtle  than  the  efforts  of  man  to  discover  it.  In  the 
recognition  of  this  b(dd  fact  by  the  State,  ai  d  the  applicntioa 
of  mtans  to  insure  absolute  separation  ot  the  diseased  irf»m  the 
susceptible,  lies  the  only  hope  of  sanitarians  of  the  eradication 
ot  this  most  detestable  disease. 

There  are  many  other  diseases,  as  pneumonia,  croup,  erysi- 
pelas, etc.,  either  originating  in,  or  greatly  inten.sified,  and 
made  more  fatal  by,  general  insanitary  conditions  which  are 
removable,  but  the  examples  already  given  should  be  suffici- 
ent to  impress  our  law-makers  with  a  sense  of  profound  re- 
sponsibility in  view  of  the  vast  interests  cf  life  committed  to 
them.  What  John  Simon  says  of  the  preventabilitv  of  Eng- 
lish mortality  applies  with  equal  or  greater  force  to  ilaryland. 
*'Tliat  the  deaths  which  we  in  each  year  register  in  t  is  coun- 
try (now  about  half  a  million  a  year)  are  fully  125,000  more 
numerous  than  they  would  be  it  existing  knowledge  of  the 
chief  causes  of  diseases,  as  affecting  masses  of  population, 
were  reasonably  well  applied  throughout  England,  is,  I  believe, 
the  common  conviction  of  persons  v«rho  have  studied  the  sub- 
ject." Over  these  diseases,  physicians  have  but  limited  con- 
trol, for  they  pursue  a  definite  course,  and  cannot  be  cut  short. 
Scientific  medicine  has  proven  them  preventable,  and  sanitary 
science  points  out  the  means.  It  is  for  the  State  to  apply 
them  !     "Lives  may  be  sacrificed  by  failure  in  physicians  to 
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adapt  remedies  to  disease,  but  thousands,  too,  are  sacrificed 
by  the  failure  of  the  State  in  affordino;  the  applications  of 
methods  well  understood  to  prvtniote  prevention  and  al)ate- 
ment."  Mr.  Simon  in  his  13th  Report,  puts  the  claims  for 
State  medicine  ui)on  grounds  that  must  commend  it  to  the 
human  sympathies  of  our  law-makers.  "Then  there  is  the 
fact  that  this  terrible  continuing  tax  on  human  life,  and  wel- 
fare falls  with  immense  over-proportion  upon  the  most  help- 
less classes  of  the  community;  upon  the  poor,  the  ignorant, 
the  suhordinate,  the  immature  ;  upon  classes  which,  in  great 
part  through  want  of  knowledge,  and  in  great  part  because  of 
their  dependent  position,  cannot  effectually  remonstrate  for 
themselves  against  ttie  miseries  thus  brought  upon  tliem,  and 
have  in  this  circumstance  the  strongest  of  all  claims  on  a 
Legislature  wliich  can  justly  measure  and  can  abate  their 
Bufferings." 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  construct  an  elaborate  system 
of  sanitary  laws,  we  content  ourselves  with  submitting  the 
following  suggestions,  which  we  believe  fulfil  the  present  needs 
of  Maryland.  It  is  our  earnest  ho}>e  that  these  suggestions 
will  lesult  in  such  actions  on  the  part  of  the  General  Assembly 
as  will  give  to  the  State  an  efficient  Code  of  Public  Health 
Laws,  administered  by  a  competent  authoritative  organization. 
The  judicial  determination,  under  the  law,  of  a  nuisance,  and 
its  abatement,  is  proposed  to  rest  with  the  Local  Boards  of 
Health  and  their  executive  (medical)  officer.  This  plan  has 
to  sanitaiians,  many  advantages  over  that  where  the  Health 
Board  is  the  prosecutor  before  a  magistrate.  For,  although 
every  partv  complained  of  should  have  a  patient  and  public 
bearing,  and  all  prosecutions  should  be  f-o  conducted  as  to  in- 
struct the  people  in  the  principles  of  health  and  public  hygiene, 
yet  the  trial  of  these  causes  before  justices  of  the  peace,  who 
in  greates^  part  can  have  had  no  special  training  in  sanitation, 
and  are,  perchance,  indifferent  or  unfriendly  to  State  medicine, 
would  }>robably  issue  in  such  halting  execution  of  the  law, 
contradictory  decisions  and  general  embarrassment  of  the  work 
as  to  bi  ing  it  into  discredit.  Right  of  appeal,  however,  should 
lay  to  the  Circuit  Court,  from  the  decisions  of  the  Board  of 
Health  ;  but  speedy  hearing  and  determination  should  be 
provided  for  lest  the  public  suffer  from  a  death?dealing  nuis- 
ance during  protracted  litigation.  So  on  the  other  hand, 
should  the  ])eople  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Circuit  Court 
to  entorce  removal  of  nuisance,  where  the  Board  of  Health 
either  refuses  or  neglects  to  do  it,  and  the  same  facilities  as  in 
the  former  case,  should  be  provided  for  early  hearing  and 
settlement. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  right  to  appeal  can,  if  not  carefully 
guarded  and  restricted,  be  made  a  means  of  ])ratical  nullifica- 
tion of  all  sanitar}"^  law.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  important  to 
secure  prompt  settlement  of  appeals,  and  to  fix  a  convenient 
ultimate  tribunal. 

1.  The  corporate  authorities  of  towns,  and  the  County  Com- 
missioners of  the  counties,  should  be  declared  ex-officio  Bnards 
of  Health  for  the  territory  over  which  tliey  have  control  ;  they 
should  be  charged,  generally,  with  tlie  execution  of  all  laws 
that  are  now  in  existence,  or  may  hereafter  be  enacted,  look- 
ing to  the  preservation  of  the  public  healtli.  Tliey  should 
designate  and  appoint  a  medical  man  as  Secretary  and  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Board  of  Health.  Or,  the  corporate  authori- 
ties of  towns  and  counties  may  appoint  an  independent  Board 
of  Health,  to  consist  of  five  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a 
medical  man,  who  shall  also  be  Secietary  and  executive  officer 
of  the  Board.  The  health  ofiicer  of  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners should  also  be  county  superintendent  of  vital 
statistics. 

Existing  geogra])hical  divisions  are  accepted  as  the  most 
appropriate  primary  areas  or  sanitary  administration.  By 
this  organization  every  part  of  the  State  is  at  once  placed 
under  sanitary  supervision  and  administration.  T'^e  Town 
Boards  of  Health  will  have  chargeof  theinterestsof  publichealth 
within  their  cor[)orate  limits  ;  the  county  boards  will  have 
cognizance  of  the  same  interests  in  the  outlying  and  rural 
parts  of  the  county;  and  will  esjiecially  have  the  care  of  streams, 
to  prevent  their  pollution  to  the  detriment  ol  dependent  popu- 
lations ;  of  marches  and  und  rained  tracts  of  land  ;  of  factories 
and  aggregated  dwellings  in  the  country  ;  of  noxious  trades 
which  are  driven  from  town  limits,  and  many  other  conditions 
or  pursuits  which  entail  discomfort  or  sickness,  and  which  on 
account  of  their  rural  location  are  generally  beyond  sanitary 
law. 

2.  Local  Boards  of  Health  should  appoint  inspectors,  vhose 
duty  it  shall  be  from  time  to  time  to  itispect  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  their  districts  ;  to  make  examinations  when  directed 
by  the  Boaid,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
required  of  them. 

It  cannot  be  expected  of  the  medical  officer  to  hunt  for 
nuisances,  this  must  be  done  by  the  inspector  who  may  very 
properly  be  a  constable. 

3.  Tlie  compensatiou  of  all  officers  of  Local  Health  Boards 
should   be   determined   by  the  lucal  authorities,  and  two  or 
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more  conti2;u'^ns  authorities  sliould  be  empowered  to  era))loy 
the  same  medical  man  as  executive  or  liealth  officer. 

(The  costs  of  the  system  are  thus  kept  entirely  within  the 
control  of  the  local  authoriti(^s,  and  by  the  union  of  adjacent 
districts  the  expenses  can  be  lessened.) 

4.  Tlie  Local  Boards  of  Healtli  should  have  power  to  make 
such  regulations  as  they  judge  necessary  for  the  ])nblic  health 
and  safety,  not  inconsistent  with  the  General  Laws  of  the 
State  and  explanatory  of  them  ;  a  penalty  should  attach  to 
every  intVactiin  of  these  regulations. 

These  regulations  should  he  carefulh'  prepared  and  made  to 
accord  in  a;!  regaids  with  tlie  Ger.eral  Laws  ;  they  should  also 
be  ))ublishcd.  Ap))ended  wilt  be  found  the  regulations  adop- 
ted by  the  Board  of  Health  of  Wakefield,  Massachusetts,  a 
code  that  has  been  very  generally  adopted  throughout  that 
State.  This  code  will  serve  as  a  model  upon  which  other  codes 
may  be  constructed,  with  such  changes  or  omissions  as  the 
necessities  of  difteient  localities  or  our  State  laws  may  re- 
quire. 

5.  The  local  boards  should  be  empowered  to  abate  all  nui- 
sances detrimental  to  the  public  health  and  dangerous  to  lite. 
The  definition  of  nuisance  should  be  clear  and  not  liable  to  dis- 
pute ;  and  the  manner  of  proceeding  should  be  plainly  stated. 

In  this  cotinection  the  pertinent  remarks  of  Elisha  Harris 
are  quoted  :  "The  abatement,  control  and  prevention  of  nui- 
soMces  being  uniformily  rec(\c:nized  as  a  duty  of  sanitary  au- 
thorities, it  is  desirable  that  in  each  State  and  city,  and  in  all 
sanitary  acts  and  codes,  thire  should  be  a  reasonably  uniform 
and  St:  ictly  correct  specification  and  definition  of  the  .  term 
■'  nuisance  '  and  its  special  applications  in  health  government. 
Evasion  of  the  duty  of  obedience  to  sanitary  laws,  and  the  in- 
jurious jierpetuation  of  nuisances  detrimental  to  health  and 
life,  will  become  less  and  less  frequent  whenever  there  are 
positive  definitions  and  specific  declarations  of  nui-ances 
against  health,  which,  in  every  community,  shall  be  abated 
and  prevented.  The  power  and  duty  of  the  Board  of  Health 
to  announce  the  presence  and  order  the  removal  of  whatever 
it  finds  to  be  a  nuisance,  should  be  undisputed,  but  thepe'>ple 
generally  must  be  alhnved  ample  o})portunity  to  understand 
the  reason  and  nature  of  the  proceedings  against  nuisance. 
The  provisions  of  a  sanitary  code  ought  not  to  be  arhitrary. 
The  importance  ol  inciting  the  interest,  inquiry  and  support 
of  the  people  in  proceedings  against  nuisances,  should  be  un- 
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derstoocl  by  the  legislative  authorities!  or  persons  who  frame 
the  sanitary  laws  and  ordinances.  The  provision  that  should 
bemadein  every  sanitary  code  to  give  patient  and  sufficient 
'  hearing  '  to  persons  prosecuted  or  enjoined  under  the  health 
laws,  should  be  so  framed  and  so  a[)()lied  as  to  become  a 
means  of  publi>»hing  the  most  important  kinds  of  sanitary 
information  and  evidence." 

As,  however,  the  General  Laws  are  intended  to  be  more  or 
less  primary  and  educational, and  a[)plied  tocompaiatively  small 
communities,  the  definition  of  nuisance  should  not,  for  the 
present,  be  too  comprehensive,  and  should  only  include  those 
nuisances  which  are  almost  universally  admitted  to  be  inju- 
rious to  health  and  popularity,  believed  to  be  already  under 
the  ban  of  law.     As 

1.  Any  premises  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  a  nuisance  or  in- 
jurious to  health. 

2.  Any  pool,  ditch,  gutter,  watercourse,  privy,  urinal,  cess- 
pool, drain  or  ashpit  so  foul  as  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to 
health. 

3.  Any  animal  so  kept  as  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to 
health. 

4.  Any  accumulation  or  deposit  which  is  a  nuisance  or  in- 
jurious to  health. 

6.  Local  boards  should  have  power  to  adopt  general  systems 
for  the  removal  of  human  excrement  and  its  utilization,  with 
right  of  entry  for  its  agents  at  reasonable  hours  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleansing  privies.  Power  to  direct  and  enforce  removal 
of  privies  or  cess-pools,  when  in  dangerous  proximity  to  water 
supply,  should  also  be  given. 

Soil  saturation  by  human  excrement,  and  its  percolation 
through  porous  strata  into  wells,  is  one  of  the  chief  instru- 
mentalities of  the  spread  of  disease,  and  especially  so  of  chol- 
era, typhoid  fever,  the  diarrhoeas  and  scarlet  fevers,  and  is  the 
crying  evil  of  our  country  towns  In  many  towns  it  is  the  ex- 
ception that  toell  water  is  not  thus  polluted,  and  it  but  awaits  the 
adv  rit  of  the  excreta  of  a  diseased  individual  to  produce  char- 
acteristic outbreaks  among  the  consumers.  But  aside  from 
the  danger  to  health,  the  daily  ingestion  of  a  dilution  of  that 
"  which  of  filth  is  the  filthiest,"  is  a  standing  reproach  upon 
public  and  private  decency,  and  can  only  require  to  be  popu- 
larly known  to  insure  the  hearty  co-operation  of  citizens  in 
efforts  for  the  abatement  of  such  a  nuisance.  Undoubtedly 
the  immediate  and  continuous   removal  of  excrement   by  the 
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•water-closet  system  is  the  best  for  largre  cities,  hnt  impracti- 
cable for  small  towns  and  villages.  These  must  depend  upon 
either,! ,  the  pail  system  ;  2,  ash  privies  ;  3,  earth  privies  ;  or,  4, 
charcoal  privies.  By  any  one  of  these  means  comparative  im- 
munity from  excreraental  nuisance  and  injury  can  be  secured. 
The  earth  privy  has  certain  advantages  that  will  commend  it- 
self to  small  towns  over  the  others.  It  is  more  economical  ia 
the  fitst  provision,  and  the  deodorized  excrement  more  readily 
handled  and  applied.  But  vigilant  supervision  by  the  local 
authority  is  absolutely  essential  to  its  success,  whether  the 
work  is  done  by  contract  or  by  its  own  agents.  In  the  Sup- 
plementary Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil for  1874,  will  be  found  detailed  descriptions  of  these  seve- 
ral methods,  with  numerous  wood  cuts  illustrative  of  the  ap- 
paratus, together  with  the  results  of  a  critical  investigation  of 
the  workings  thereof  in  numerous  English  towns. 

7.  Control  over  house  garbage  and  offal  should  also  rest 
with  the  Board  of  Health. 

This  is  one  of  the  nuisances  most  difficult  to  deal  with  in 
large  cities,  and  the  difficulty  is  not  less  in  small  towns,  for 
in  these  the  expense  of  removal  by  the  authority  is  too  great. 
The  local  Board  should,  however,  be  possessed  of  the  power  to 
compel  housekeepers  to  dispose  of  it  without  offense.  When 
carted  through  the  town,  it  should  be  in  water-tight  and  cov- 
ered vehicles. 

8.  The  Board  should  have  power  to  compel  the  keeping  of 
domestic  animals  without  offense. 

In  country  towns  the  pig-sty  is,  especially  in  summer,  one 
of  the  nuisances  most  frequently  complained  of.  The  tilthy 
condition  of  the  pen  and  its  surroundings,  when  located  in 
densely  settled  parts,  and  particularly  if  near  to  wells,  is  an 
unqualified  discomfort,  and  attended  by  danger  to  health. 
The  Board  whould  have  power  to  forbid  the  keeping  of  swine 
in  thickly  peopled  localities. 

9.  No  slaughter-house  or  fat-meltiog  factory  should  here- 
after be  established  without  the  consent  of  the  local  Board, 
and  those  already  existing  should  be  compelled  by  the  same 
authority  to  keep  their  premises  clean,  and  conduct  their  busi- 
ness without  detriment  to  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. Power  should  also  be  given  to  suppress  or  remove 
such  establishments  when  in  crowded  localities.  The  Board 
should  be  obliged  to  make  frequent  inspections  of  these  places. 

In  capacity  tor  harm,  this  nuisance  ranks  next  to  the  privy 
abomination,  and  in  country  towns  and  villages  it  must  con- 
tinue unabatable  except  by  absolute  removal  beyond  the  in- 
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hal'ited  districts.  The  foul  odors  arising  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  blood  and  feces  ever  present ;  the  sickening  stencli  at- 
tending the  melting  of  tallow,  always  in  a  more  or  less  ad- 
vanct'd  state  of  putrcfac'ion  ;  the  soil  and  water  pollution  by 
putrid  organic  matter,  habitually  attending  the  conduct  of 
this  business,  in  small  towns  and  in  the  country,  con.Ntitu^es 
thi>  111  most  dist/usting  and  naustating  of  nuisances;  a  wide- 
spread cause  of  discomfort  and  disease.  The  prevailing  cus- 
tom ot  killing  hogs  upon  any  ojjen  space  near  water  su()ply, 
is  a  very  dangerous  practice,  ;ind  at  times  attended  by  disas- 
trous coneequ'-iices,  as  in  the  fcdlowing  case  which  came  under 
our  (d)servation  :  A  butcher  killed  a  birg^e  number  of  hogs  ia 
the  fall  of  1872  upon  his  own  lot,  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
line  tence  dividing  him  from  his  neighljor,  whose  well  stood, 
within  ten  feet  of  the  spot  where  the  swine  were  slaughtered. 
The  blood,  hair  and  other  ofFal  temained  upon  the  ground  and. 
became  covered  with  snow  and  ice.  A  thaw  and  rain  in  the 
following  January  softened  the  mass,  which  drained  with  the 
surface  water  into  tlie  well,  the  opening  to  which  was  on  a 
somewhat  lower  level,  the  property  l)eing  on  the  side  of  a  hill. 
Very  soon  the  whole  family  became  sick,  one  of  rhenmatic 
fevei-,  ihree  of  a  typh  form  of  intermittent,  two  of  j)neumo- 
nia,  one  with  acuie  pharyngitis,  and  the  oldest  child  suc- 
cumbed, alter  two  mouths'  illness,  ot  tubercular  meningitis. 

TO.  Local  Bi^ards  of  Health  should  have  the  power  to  adopt 
regulations  looking  to  the  restriction  of  contagious  diseases. 
This  authority  should  cover  the  right  of  the  Board,  or  its 
agents,. to  enter  any  premise  where  a  case  of  daui^erou.s  conta- 
gious or  infectious  disease  exists,  and  to  adopt  such  regulations 
as  may  seem  fitting  tor  tlie  limitation  of  the  disease. 

The  sfjread.  of  disease  by  contagion  is,  next  to  filth,  the 
most  universally  operating  cause  of  death,  and  is  a  price  we 
are  for  many  yeai's  likely  to  })ay  for  the  indulgence  of  our  ir- 
rational notions  of  personal  libert^^  But  the  time  has  cer* 
tainly  come  when  it  should  be  considered  a  misdemeanor  for 
any  person  in  the  infectious  stage  of  any  contagious  disease, 
especially  of  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  whoojing 
cough,  to  expose  himself  in  the  public  thoroughfares  or  re- 
sorts, or  to  take  passage  in  any  public  vehicle  or  means  of 
travel.  Enforced  isolation  of  contagious  diseases  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  contagii  at  the  place  of  origin,  is  our  only  hope, 
after  the  removal  of  filth,  (their  most  universal  attendant  and 
principal  avenue  of  distribution,)  for  the  material  abatement 
and  ultimate  expulsion  of  these  causes  of  death.  Under  this 
heading  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  vaccination  act  should  be 
imposed  on  local  Boards  of  Health. 
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11.  The  sale  of  adiiUerated  food  or  diseased  meats  or  of  veal 
less  than  four  weeks  old  should  be  prohibited  by  titte  and  for- 
feiture. 

The  extent  to  wliich  food'^,  fraudulently  adulterated,  are 
sold  in  our  markets  is  far  greater  th)in  usually  su[)j)o>ed.  It 
is,  however,  one  of  the  mi^re  difficult  class  of  influences 
aojaiiist  the  public  health  to  deal  with,  and  requires  special 
skill  for  its  investigation.  This  is  a  work  the  State  Board  of 
Health  may  very  properly  undertake,  in  the  publication  of 
reports  of  experts  and  their  distribution  to  local  health  of- 
ficers- 

The  nuisances  which  we  propose  shall  at  once  he  brought 
•within  sanitary  administration  are  almost  univer.-ally  arimit- 
ted  to  he  offenses  against  decency,  coratbrt  and  health,  and  are 
the  first  that  every  health  reformer  desires  to  have  abated. 
There  are  many  other  causes  of  disease  in  constant  operation 
which  should  be  brought  under  ban  of  law,  but  we  have  hesi- 
tated to  weigh  the  system  with  other  than  those  reformatory 
mea-^ures  which  may  be  regarded  as  elementary.  For  the 
city  of  Baltimore  a  much  more  elaborate  organization  is  re- 
quired, and  as  the  causes  of  disease  multiply  with  the  in- 
creasing density  of  human  population,  so  are  the  measures  to 
be  adopted  to  c  'unteract  these  injurious  agencies,  intricate  and 
complicated.  For  this  city  sanitary  administration  is  al- 
ready provided  ;  it  is  with  the  hope  of  secui'ing  to  the  unpro- 
vided towns  and  rural  districts  of  the  State  the  advantage  of 
health  laws  that  this  paper  has  been  prepared. 


REGULATIONS 

ADOPTED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF   HEALTH   OF  WAKEFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  Board  of  Health  appointed  by  the  town  hereby  make 
and  publish,  as  required  by  law,  the  following  regulations  for 
the  public  health  and  safety  : 

PREVENTION  OF  DISEASE — PRIVIES. 

Eegulation  1.  No  privy  or  water  closet  not  having  a  water- 
tight vault,  or  such  vault  with  a  vvaier-tight  drain,  to  convey 
the  contents  to  a  proper  reservoir,  sliall  he  established  within 
two  rods  ot  any  well,  spring  or  other  source  of  water  usi-d  for 
culinary  purposes,  and  such  reservoir  shall  be  at  least  two  rods 
from  any  such  water  source.  Provided,  however,  that  erth 
privies  or  closets,  where  dry  earth  or  ashes  is  daily  added   to 
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the  deposit  vaults  in  sufficient  quantity  to  absorb  all  moisture, 
and  the  entire  contents  are  removed  weekly,  may  be  so  estab- 
lished. 

Eeg.  2.  No  privy-vault  shall  open  into  any  stream,  ditch  or 
drain,  except  common  sewers  in  the  manner  specified  in  Reg- 
ulation 1. 

Reg.  3.  ¥/ithin  the  limits  bounded  by  Lawrence  street, 
north  ;  Water  street,  south  ;  Railroad  street,  west ;  and  Vernon 
street,  east  ;  (including  the  houses  on  both  sides  oi'  the  said 
streets);  no  night-soil  shall  be  removed  from  any  premises  un- 
til ten  o'clock  at  night.  Parties  removing  night  soil  outside 
the  limits  specified  are  recommended  to  cover  their  loads  with 
dry  earth  whenever  removed  by  day. 

DRAINS,  ETC. 

Reg.  4.  No  sewer-drain,  not  water-tight,  shall  pass  within 
two  rods  of  any  well  or  other  source  of  water  used  for  culinary 
purposes. 

Reg.  5.  No  sewer-drain  shall  empty  into  any  lake,  pond  or 
other  source  of  water  used  for  culinary  purposes  within  the 
limits  of  this  town. 

Reg.  6.  No  house-offal,  dead  animals  or  refuse  of  any  kind 
shall  be  thrown  upon  the  streets  by  any  resident,  and  no 
butcher,  fishmonger  or  vender  of  merchandise  shall  leave  any 
refuse  upon  the  streets  of  this  town. 

Reg.  7.  All  families  are  required  to  have  a  proper  covered 
receptacle  for  swill  and  house-offal,  and  to  cause  the  contents 
to  be  regularly  removed  as  often,  between  the  first  day  of 
June  and  the  tirst  day  of  September,  as  twice  a  week,  and 
once  a  week  at  all  the  seasons. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  board  that  whenever  surface  drain- 
age is  used  for  the  waters  of  sinks  or  cellars,  that  the  soil  be 
frequently  renewed,  and  it  is  also  earnestly  recommended  that 
all  cellars  be  thoroughly  drained  when  practicable. 

HOGSj    GOATS,    ETC. 

Reg.  8.  No  hogs  or  goats  shall  be  kept  within  the  limits 
specified  in  Reg.  3,  except  in  pens  kept  free  froYn  standing 
water,  and  regularly  and  freely  disinfected ;  and  no  hogs 
shall  be  kept  within  100  rods  of  any  dwelling  elsewhere,  ex- 
cept the  pens  be  kept  free  from  standing  water. 
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The  Board  will  order  the  removal  of  such  animals  within 
the  specitifd  limits,  in  any  case  where  they  may  appear  to  be 
prejudicial  to  the  public  health,  safety  or  comfort. 

DISEASED   ANIMALS,    SALE   OF   FOOD,    ETC, 

Reg-.  9.  No  animals  affected  with  an  infectious  or  contagious 
disease,  shall  be  brought  within  the  limits  of  this  town.  No 
diseased  animal,  or  its  flesh,  shall  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  ; 
and  no  decayed,  diseased,  or  unfit  meat,  fish,  vegetables,  fruit 
or  other  article  of  tbod,  shall  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale. 

E.EG.  10.  No  person  shall  sell,  or  offer  for  sale,  adulterated 
milk,  or  milk  produced  by  animals  improperly  fed;  and  who- 
ever is  supplied  with  milk,  which  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve is  adulterated  or  is  so  produced,  shall  at  once  submit  the 
same,  with  the  name  of  the  feeller,  to  the  inspector  of  milk. 

SLAUGHTER-fioUSES,    ETC. 

Reg.  11.  No  slaughter-house  or  abattoir  shall  be  established 
or  used  as  such  within  the  limits  specified  in  Reg.  3,  and  none 
elsewhere  within  the  limits 'of  the  town,  unless  kept  free  from 
all  obnoxious  smells,  and  all  offal  be  removed  daily. 

No  melting  or  rendering-house  shall  be  established  or  used 
as  such,  within  the  limits  of  the  town,  except  by  special  per- 
mission and  location  of  this  Board. 

Reg.  12.  No  manufactaring  or  other  business,  giving  rise 
to  obnoxious  or  injurious  odors,  shall  be  established  or  con- 
tinued within  town  limits,  except  in  such  locations  as  this 
Board  shall  assign,  and  all  existing  manulactories,  stables,  etc, 
shall  use  all  means  available  to  render  themselves  inodorous 
and  non-objectionable. 

Reg.  13.  All  putrid  or  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  must  be  removed  from  all  cellars  and  outbuildings,  on 
or  before  June  1st,  and  if  not  buried,  must  be  deposited  at 
least  fifteen  rods  from  any  highway. 

Reg.  14.  No  fish,  slaughter-house  offal,  or  other  decaying 
animal  matter,  shall  be  left  upon  land  for  purposes  of  fertiliza- 
tion, without  being  ploughed  in  or  otherwise  rendered  inoffen- 
sive. 

VACCINATION. 

Reg.  15.  Every  child  must  be  vaccinated  before  two  years 
of  age.     The    Board  earnestly   recommend    that  all   children 
shall  be  vaccinated   before  six  months  of  age,  and  that  all  per- 
sons be  revaccinated  as  often  as  once  in  five  years. 
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Reg.  16.  All  persons  above  two  years  of  age,  who  have 
never  been  vaccinated,  must  be  vaccinated  immediately. 

Reg.  17.  All  incorporated  manufacturing  companies  in  this 
town,  shall  cause  each  new  emph)yee  to  be  vaccinated  on  en- 
trance, unless  proof  is  furnished  of  successi'ul  vaccination 
within  five  years. 

Reg.  18.  The  provisions  of  the  17th  Regulation  shall  also 
apply  to  the  kee[)er  of  the  Almshouse  in  retereoce  to  eacli  new 
permanent  occupant, 

Reg.  19.  No  person,  teacher  or  scholar,  shall  become  a  mpra- 
ber  of  any  public  school  until  vaccinated,  unless  there  is  furnish- 
ed to  the  school  committee,  the  certificate  of  a  legular  pliysi- 
cian  of  this  town,  that  he  or  she  has  been  successlully  vacci- 
nated within  five  years. 

Reg.  20.  The  school  committee  are  required  to  demand  such 
certificates  before  granting  permits  to  scholars  or  appointments 
to  teachers. 

KESTRICTION'   OF   DISEASE. 

Reg.  21.  Any  householder,  in  whose  dwelling  there  shall 
exi>t  a  case  of  cholnra,  ytlhnv  fever  or  small-pox,  f-hrtll  imme- 
diate! v  notify  the  Board  ot  Health  of  the  same,  and,  until  in- 
structions are  received  from  the  Board,  shall  not  pertnit  any 
clottiiiig,  or  other  pro|)erty  that  may  have  been  ex|)i)sed  to  in- 
fection, to  be  removed  from  the  house,  nor  shall  any  t'CCU[)ant 
take  u|)  residence  elsewhere  without  the  consent  of  the  Board. 

Reg.  22.  Any  physician  who  may  be  called  to  a  case  of 
eitlier  of  the  disea.*es  specified  in  tlie  foregoing  regula  ions, 
shall  at  once  re[)ort  sucti  case  to  the  Board  of  Health,  and  re- 
ceive their  instruc'ions  in  regard  thereto;  and  whenever  there 
bIihII  cime  under  the  observation  of  any  physician  !?uch  num- 
ber ot  cases  of  scatlet  fVver,  mea.sles,  typhoid  lever,  dy.sentery, 
or  "  spotted  fever,"  so  called,  as  in  his  opinion  to  justily  the 
belief  that  a  considerable  epidemic  thereof  exists,  he  shall  at 
once  report  the  same  to  the  Board,  with  such  suggestions  in 
regard  thereto  as  may  seem  to  him  expedient. 

Reg.  23.  No  person  sick  with  any  of  the  diseases  specified 
in  Rng.  21,  shall  be  reraoverl  at  any  time  except  by  permission 
and  under  direction  of  the  Board  ot  Health. 

Reg.  24  Persons  affected  with  either  of  the  diseases  speci- 
fit  d  111  li-  g.  21,  and  all  article.'*  infected  by  the  smie,  mu.st  be 
immediately  Hi-parated  from  all  persons  liable  to  cntiact  or 
c-'imnunicate  the  disease,  and  none  l.'U'  nurses  and  ph)sicians 
will  be  allowed  access  to  persons  sick  with  these  diseases. 
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Reg.  25.  All  vessc^ls  used  by  such  pitients  must  be  emptied 
immediuttiy  at'ier  Uise,  aud  cleansed  with  builiu^  water. 

Eeg.  2G.  Persous  must  not  leave  the  pnmises  until  tliey, 
togt'iher  with  their  clothing,  etc.,  shall  have  been  disinfected, 
and  permission  given  by  the  Board  of  Health. 

Reg.  27.  All  bedding  and  personal  clothinsr  affected  with 
coTitauiim  or  intection  which  can,  without  injuiy,  must  be 
washed  in  boiling  water. 

Reg.  28.  Infected  fealher-beds,  pillows  and  hair  mattresses, 
musi  have  their  contents  taken  out  and  thoroughly  fumigated 
and  their  ticks  washed  in  boiling  wa'er.  Infected  straw  and 
exct-JHior  maitresst-s  must  have  their  contenis  removed  aud 
buried,  and  their  ticks  waslied  in  boiling  water.  Inft^cted 
blaiikets,  sheets  and  pillow  cases,  and  all  articles  in  contact; 
wiih,  Of  used  by,  the  patient,  must  be  washed  in  .boiling 
water. 

Reg.  29.  Personal  clothing  and  bedding,  particularly  cora- 
forieis  uliich  cannot  be  wetwitlmut  ifijury,  niust  bedisintecied 
by  baking  or  by  lumigaiion,  but  no  uriicle  must  be  burned 
withuut.  ihe  dirictiou  of  ilie  Board  ot  Health  ;  and  all  disin- 
fection and  fumigation  not  S|tecided  in  Kegs.  27,  28  and  Z9, 
must  be  done  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  Board. 

Reg  30.  No  jierson  or  article  liable  to  propagate  a  danger- 
ous disease,  shall  be  brought  witl;in  the  limits  of  this  town, 
"without  the  special  consent  and  direction  of  the  Board;  and 
wiienc'Ver  it  shall  appear  to  any  pere^on  that  such  perstiU  or 
article  has  been  brought  into  tlie  town,  imnudiate  n-  tic8 
thereof  shall  he  given  to  the  Board,  and,  it  such  person  or 
article  remains  witliin  the  town,  the  location  thereof. 

The  Board  earnestly  bespeaks  the  co-operation  of  every  itb- 
dividual,  in  securing  the  desirable  sanitary  cctndition,  to  pro- 
mote which  the  foregoing  regulations  are  framed. 

All  parties  desiring  night-soil  removed  may  leave  their  or- 
ders with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

All  citizens  are  requested  to  notify  the  Board  of  any  exist- 
ing nuisance  or  cause  of  injury  to  health. 


REPORT  ON  TEE  CONDITION 

OF 
THE  COUNTY  JAILS  AND  ALMSHOUSES  OF  MARYLAND. 

By  the  Secretary. 

In  compliance  "wi til  instructions  of  the  board  to  visit  and  ex- 
amine into  the  condition  of  the  several  county  jails  and  alms- 
houses ^f  the  State,  mainly  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  sani- 
tary conditions,  I  proceeded,  during  the  winter  of  '74  and  '75 
and  the  summer  of  '75,  to  make  a  careful  inspection  of  them, 
and  now  suhmit  the  result  of  my  inquiries. 

The  records  of  these  institutions  are  kept  in  the  loosest 
manner,  most  of  them  merely  stating  the  names  of  the  in- 
mates and  the  time  of  their  stay,  and  not  one  being  any- 
thing like  a  proper  system  of  registration  showing  the  history 
of  each  inmate.  It  is  consequently  utterly  impossible  to  ar- 
rive at  any  statistical  information  of  value  as  to  crime  and 
pauperism  in  the  State.  Usually  the  only  record  kept  is  the 
private  note  book  of  the  sheriff  or  keeper  ;  and  these  seem  to 
be  thrown  aside  and  lost  at  the  end  of  each  year.  I  think  this 
is  a  matter  that  should  be  at  once  remedied,  and  that  an  uni- 
form system  should  be  insisted  upon.  I  would  strongly  urge 
that  a  specific  plnn  for  keeping  the  recoids  of  each  jail  and 
almshouse  in  the  Sfate  should  he  drawn  up  and  enforced  by 
legislative  action.  These  records  should  be  carefully  pre- 
served at  each  institution  and  not,  as  is  now  usually  the  case 
■with  such  imperfect  records  as  are  made,  be  subject  to  removal 
or  destruction  by  each  retiring  sheriff  or  overseer.  The  value 
of  such  data,  as  would  thus  be  accumulated,  for  statistical  and 
other  purposes,  would  be  very  great. 

COUNTY  JAILS. 

The  plan  of  building  and  mode  of  management  of  the  jails  of 
the  several  counties  are  so  similar  in  all  their  essential  features, 
that  a  description  of  one,  with  slight  variations,  will  apply  to 
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either  of  the  others,  and  I  shall  not  encumber  the  pages  of. 
this  report  with  a  detailed  account  of  each,  but  only  note 
down  the  general  characteristics  as  to  location,  building,  ven- 
tilati.iii,  system  of  government,  conditions  of  inmates,  etc., 
selling  more  in  detail  such  peculiar  features  as  presented  them- 
selves, and  appear  in  my  notes  of  the  several  inspe  tions. 

The  j;iil  buildings  are  in  each  instance  situated  in  the 
county  towns,  and  very  generally  in  close  proximity  with  t?ie 
Court  House.  Neither  Wicomico  nor  Garrett  counties  have 
built  jails  ^ince  tht-ir  separation  as  individual  counties,  but 
make  use  of  the  jails  of  the  adjoining  counties^  Somerset  and 
Alleghany. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  every  county  town  in  the  State  is  bad 
in  many  particulars,  but,  beyond  this,  there  is  nothing 
sj)ecially  (ibjt^ctionable  in  the  surroundings  of  the  jail  build- 
ings in  a  hygienic  p  lint  of  view. 

The  buildings  tlietnselves,  however,  are  in  nearly  every 
instance  faulty  in  construction,  and  not  at  all  suitable  for  the 
us- s  to  which  they  were  intended.  Some  few  of  them  are 
constructed  of  stone,  but  by  far  the  larger  number  are  of  brick. 
Tiie  sheriff,  or  his  deputy,  usually  occupies  the  front  or  lower 
ptirti  n  of  the  house  as  a  private  dwelling,  and  the  rooms  al- 
lotted to  the  prisoners  are  rarely  found  to  afiford  them  the 
proper  amount  of  accomtuodatiim.  Moreover,  there  is  scarcely 
a  county  jail  in  the  State  that  is  even  moderattdy  secure.  In 
Somerset,  for  instance,  where  there  is  a  new  granite  building, 
1  found  the  rootus  planked  up  for  a  height  of  eight  or  nine  feefc 
for  additional  security,  prisoners  having  with  a  penknife  picked 
out  the  soft  plaster  between  the  blocks  ol  granite  and  made  their 
escH{)e  !  Instead  of  cement  the  walls  were  built  of  common  soft 
mcu-tar,  and  alt  hough  tlie  large  granite  blocks  give  the  building 
a  most  substantial  appearance,  yet  from  *this  cause  it  is  totally 
insecure.  With  a  nail  the  mortar  is  easily  removed,  so  that 
a  prisimer  with  this  simple  instrument  can,  in  a  single  night, 
displace  one  or  two  of  the  stones,  and  pass  through  the  wall  ! 
Tins  is  given  as  but  a  single  instance  of  many  which  came 
under  my  observation  of  waste*  and  incompetency,  and  illus- 
trating the  need  of  some  responsible  and  intelligent  supervi- 
sion of  all  such  buddings.  ^  In  another  connection  I  have  ar- 
gued the  Hdvantages  to  be  derived  as  ai>anitary  measure  if  the 
Boird  of  H<  a!th,  or  its  secretary,  should  be  consulted  in  the  se- 
lection of  a  location,  and  th^  planning  of  each  public  building 
in  the  State,  and  I  would  here  suggest  that,  as  an  economic 
and  prudent  measure,  a  State  engineer  should  be  appointed  or 
employed  to  advise  in  the  erection  of  all  county  jails,  alras- 
lious.  s,  public  schools,  etc.,  etc.  In  one  of  the  counties  I 
learned  that  it  had  been  the  custom  of  a  sheriif  to  chain  to  the 
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Jloor  all  Ms  prisoners ^  (even  those  awaiting  trial,  and  not  yet 
provt  n  guilty  of  minor  ciimt-s),  simply  because  the  jail  was  so 
insecure  that  it  was  the  only  nitans  at  his  disposal  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  his  prisoners  !  !  Certainly  such  an  outrao;e  as  this, 
in  H  civilized  community,  should  not  for  an  instant  be  tolerated  ! 

One  of  the  greatest  defects  of  the  jails,  was  found  to  be  in 
the  absence  of  any  proper  means  for  the  separation  of  tlie 
sexes.  In  most  instances,  if  separation  was  effected,  it  was 
only  by  locking  up  the  females  iu  cells^  while  the  men  were 
pern-itted  the  liberty  of  the  halls  of  the  jail.  In  other  cases, 
the  sexes  harl  access  to  each  others  cells;  and  I  learned  of 
several  shocking  results  from  this  intercourse.  In  the  jail  at 
Hagerstown  there  was  but  one  privy,  used  by  both  males  and 
females,  and  standing  immediately  opposite  the  hall  in  wliich 
the  prisoners  cnngregated  ;  without  even  a  door  to  close,  there 
was  absolutely  no  privacy  whatever  to  those  nectssitated  to 
use  it!  Besides  the  barbarity  of  this  condition  of  tilings,  the 
demoralizing  effect  is  greatly  to  be  de|)lored. 

The  most  casual  inspection  reveals  the  necessity  there  exists 
for  some  better  system  of  privy  accommodation  in  our  jails. 
In  nearly  all  of  the  jails  of  tlie  Eastern  Shore,  and  lower  Mary- 
land, the  I'ooms  of  tlie  prisoners  are  provided  with  some  open 
vessel — commonly  an  old  bucket — and  tins  is  used  by  the 
prisoners.  It  remains  in  the  room  until  it,  suits  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  jailor  to  empty  it,  and  often  for  hours  at  a  time, 
fills  the  rooms  and  halls  with  its  loatlisome,  offensive  effluvia! 
It  was  a  rare  thing  to  snter  one  of  tliese  jails  without  the 
sense  of  smell  being  at  once  assailed  by  tliis  disgusting  and 
unwholesome  cause!  In  some  few  of  the  jails  there  ;  were 
watei-closets  within  reach  during  the  day;  and  in  that  at 
Cunjberland,  each  cell  lias  its  own  water-closet.  Tiiis  latter 
was  pointed  out  to  rae  as  a  specially  desirnble  arrangement,, 
but,  in  my  opinion,  if  somewhat  less  offensive  than  the  use  of 
simple  uncovered  vessels,  it  is  decidedly  more  dangerous  to 
health  and  li(e  !  No  matter  what  care  may  he  used  in  keep- 
ing clean  and  disinCected  these  seats,  it  is  iu) possible  in  a  small 
room,  ten  by  six  ieet  in  size,  where  two  persons  habitually 
live  and  sleep,  to  have  a  water-closet  without  its  being  more 
or  less  offensive!  So  far  then,  from  regaiding  this  arrange- 
ment as  one  to  be  commended,  I  consider  it  dangerous,  and 
one  that  should  not  be  tolerated.  In  this  connection  I  would 
call  attention  to  the  [laper  of  Bishop  Lay  upon  the  use  of  Dry 
Earth  Closets.  It  is  true  these  have  been  found  troublesouje, 
and  not  free  from  objection  in  some  of  the  firisons  in  which 
they  have  been  used  ;  but  there  are  objectionable  features  in 
every  plan  that  has  been  proposed,  and  the  Dry  Earth  has 
probably  less  of  them  than  either  of  the  others. 
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The  suliject  of  ventilation  has  received  but  little  attention 
at  the  hands  of  the  buihlers  and  tnana*;eis  of  oui'  jails,  and 
usually,  in  the  winter,  the  windows  are  chusely  fastened,  and 
the  air  is  foul  and  unwliolesonie.  In  thf'  Cuuibeilaiid  jail, 
and  a  few  others,  ventilation  is  provided  for  by  special  appara- 
tus, but  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  accidental  cracks  and 
openings  are  the  only  channels  by  which  fiesh  air  can  enter 
when  the  windows  are  closed.  It  resnlts  from  this,  that  an 
intolerable  odor  fills  the  rooms  and  halls  of  tlx^se  buildiugsin 
all  cold  weather  ;  and  it  is  surprising  the  inmates  do  not  suffer 
more  severely  in  health  ! 

Probably  one  of  tlie  most  striking  features  abiut  our  county 
jails  is  the  entire  absence  of  furniture  of  any  kind.  In  very 
many,  specially  those  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  the  lower 
counties — a  bucket,  for  privy  uses,  and  a  tin  for  drinking 
water,  are  the  only  two  articles  of  furniture  in  the  rooms  !  Such 
a  thing  as  a  bed  is  entirely  unkn(»wn  in  most  of  them,  nor  are 
there  usually  either  chairs  or  tables.  The  prisoners  ate  fo\ind 
either  standing,  or  sitting  or  lying  ujion  the  floor  1  Now, 
while  it  siiould  not  be  ex|)ected  that  prisoneis  should  be  furn- 
ished luxurious  accommodations,  yet  they  should  not  be  merely 
"caged  "  like  so  many  brutes.  As  to  bedding,  in  many  cases 
there  was  literally  none  ;  and  the  })risoner  lay  in  bis,  or  her, 
clothes  upon  the  floor.  In  other  instances  one  or  tw^  old 
blankets  served  all  the  purpose  ot  bedding. 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases  but  little  care  or  autliority 
seemed  to  be  exercised  over  the  prisoners  in  the  matter  of  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  and  in  some  this  was  very  conspicuously 
shown,  both  in  the  persons  and  clothing.  Froni  tlu!  cells  of 
some  of  the  insane  prisoners  a  sickening  odor  passed  out,  per- 
vading the  hails  for  a  considerable  distance. 

I  could  find  no  well  grounded  complaint  as  to  the  food  furnished 
the  prisoners,  The  sheriff  receives  fifty  cents  a  day,  per  head, 
for  boarding  them,  and,  although  their  diet  is  simple,  chiefly 
bacon  and  bread,  yet  there  secured  to  be  a  sufficient  amount 
furnished,  asid  the  quality  was  good.  In  several  instances  I 
learned  of  abuses  growing  out  of  this  system,  which  allows 
the  sherifi'a  [)er  diem  on  his  prisoners.  It  becomes  his  inter- 
est to  keep  his  jail  as  full  as  possible.  It  was  alleged  in  one 
case  that  a  former  sheriff  had  been  known  to  give  a  certain 
class  of  prisoners  a  small  sum  of  money  on  being  dischartzed, 
60  that  they  might  get  drunk  and  be  returned  to  him  !  This 
may  be  exaggeration,  but  it  does  not  seem  good  policy  to  make 
it  the  interest  of  the  sheriff  to  have  as  large  a  number  of 
criminals  as  possible  I 
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The  drinking  water  of  the  jails  is  chiefl}^  derived  from  wells 
and  pum[)S,  and  is  of  a  ^ood  quality, — as  far  as  town  well- 
water  can  be  good  !  But,  in  very  few  of  them,  are  the  inmates 
supplied  with  convenifnces,  or  even  the  requisites,  for  daily 
ablutions!  It  would  greatl}'  conduce  to  the  cleanliness  and 
health  of  the  prisoners,  if  each  jail  were  su[>plied  with  one  or 
more  bath-tubs,  to  which  access  should  be  had  at  regular  and 
stated  intervals. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  our  jail  system  lies  in  the  fact 
that  prisoners  are  kept  in  confinement  for  such  long  periods 
awaiting  trial  1  Where  there  are  only  two  jury  terms  a  year, 
those  who  cannot  procure  )>ail  are  frequently  kept  in  jail  for 
as  long  as  six  raontlis  before  their  cases  can  be  heard,  and  this, 
often,  only  on  suspicion  of  having  comniitted  some  minor  of- 
fense !  At  least  three-fourths  of  all  inmates  of  our  county 
jails  are  simply  in  confinement  awaiting  trial  1  While  in 
prison,  habits  of  ind(dence,  if  not  moie  vicious  ones,  are 
formed,  which  often  cling  to  the  prisoner  ever  afterwards. 
There  are  few  things  ko  demoralizinir  as  jail  associations,  and 
it  seems  bad  policy,  if  it  can  bo  avoided,  to  keep  those  only 
suspectrd  of  petty  crimes  under  such  evil  and  demoralizing  ia- 
fluences.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that,  while  these  sus- 
pected offenders  are  eating  the  bread  of  idleness  for  five  or 
six  ^months,  the  jailor  is  steadily  receiving  his  fee  of  fifty 
cents  a  day,  and  the  tax-payers  will  be  called  upon  to  meet  the 
expense  ! 

I  was  gratified  to  find  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
insane  inmates  in  the  county  jails  ;  yet  in  some  of  them  they 
were  met  with,  and  under  circumstances  that  loudly  demand  re- 
lief. In  most  of  the  cases  they  were  sent  to  the  jail  because 
there  were  no  facilities  for  confining  them  in  the  almshouses, 
and  they  were  usually  confined  there  but  for  limited  periods. 
In  the  jail  at  CheNtertovvn  was  an  insane  c  dored  woman,  who 
had  been  there  three  months,  cimfined  for'  "  sate  keeping," 
she  having  threatened  to  set  fire  to  the  almshouse  buildings. 
She  lay  on  a  blanket  on  the  floor,  the  room  being  filthy,  with 
a  most  (lif-gnsting  and  sickening  odor,  which  also  pervaded  the 
hall,  and  other  rooms  1  The  condition  of  this  woman  was  de- 
plorable, 

111  the  Gambridgft  jail  there  were  found  in  one  room  two  in- 
sane C'lored  women — one  about  20  years  of  age  ;  the  other 
ohhr,  probably  45  to  50.  The  younger  had  been  confined 
here  for  about  one  year ;  the  other  for  four  years  !  I  was  in- 
formed that  they  were  simply  cmifined  for  safe  keeping,  the 
almshouse  not  being  secure,  and  the  insane  asylums  of  the 
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city  too  expensive  !  The  stench  from  this  room  was  fearful, 
and  the  place,  generally,  filthy  !  There  were  some  few  other 
cases  wliere  ins-ane  inmates  were  found  in  the  jails  ;  but  these 
were  for  but  temporary  care. 

In  several  of  the  counties  where  the  "local  option  laivs'^ 
were  in  opeiation,  my  attention  was  called  to  tlie  allejjeil  dim- 
inution of  crime  since  their  adoption.  The  jailor  at  Snow 
Hill  informed  me  that,  "  since  the  law  had  been  in  operation  in 
Worcester  county,  the  number  of  prisoners,  and  the  expense  of 
the  jail,  had  been  decreased  fil'ty  per  cent.,"  and  an  examina- 
tion of  his  books  confirmed  the  assertion.  In  Talbot  and 
Dorchester,  similar  good  effects  of  local  option  were  claimed. 
It  is  V'  ry  probible  these  laws  have  had  an  influence  in  sup- 
pressing disorders  and  crime,  t(rsome  extent  ;  but  it  is  yet  too 
early  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  their  value.  During  the 
coming  year  we  may  obtain  more  reliable  data. 

The  numbers  of  prisoners  in  the  several  counties  vary  from 
time  to  time,  so  that  no  statistics  of  much  value  can  be  ob- 
tained. Id  the  smaller  counties,  the  daily  average  of  prison- 
ers is  from  about  4  to  10  ;  in  the  larger,  from  25  up  to  100. 
The  yeaily  total  runs  from  4  0  to  80  for  the  smaller  counties  ; 
100  to  300  or  400  for  the  more  populous  of  them. 

The  pristmers  are,  in  some  of  the  jails,  made  to  work,  in 
keeping  the  building  clean,  in  cooking,  etc.;  but  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases  are  kept  in  perfect  idleness. 

The  number  of  "tramps"  and  "vagrants"  finding  their 
way  to  the  county  jails  is  yearly,  and  alarmingly,  on  the  in- 
crease. In  the  lower  counties,  upon  both  shores,  this  evil  is 
not  so  severely  felt  ;  but  in  all  the  higher  counties  our  jails 
are  overrun  with  this  class  of  inmates  every  winter.  The  cus- 
tom as  to  admitting  them  varies  at  different  places.  •  In  some 
they  are  provided  with  food  and  lodging  for  but  one  night, 
and  the  next  morning  started  on  their  way  to  the  next  conve- 
nient jail  or  almstiouse  ;  in  others  they  are  permitted  to  re- 
main as  long  as  two  or  three  days.  I  shall,  however,  discuss 
this  subject  more  fully  iu  connection  with  the  almsliouses. 

Considering  the  wretched  condition  in  which  the  jails  are 
kept,  the  filth  of  the  rooms  and  persons  of  the  prisoners,  it  is 
remaikable  there  should  be  so  little  sickness  amongst  them  ,  As 
a  usual  thing,  there  is  but  little  disease,  and  none  that  could 
be  justly  cliarged  to  the  prison  itself.  This  is  mainly  due  to 
the  fact,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  terms  of  confinetuent  are  of 
so  short  a  period  in  the  large  majority  of  cases.  The  prisiners 
are  not  often  kept  uader  the  jail  influences  long  enough  to 
become  diseased. 
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ALMSHOUSES. 


The  county  almshouces,  like  the  jails,  are  so  much  upon  the 
game  pattern  that  it  would  he  but  teilious  (e})etition  todesciihe 
them  in  detail.  Frederick  and  Baltimore  counties  are  the 
only  two  that  have  buihiings  in  any  way  approprinte  for  altiis- 
house  purposes  ;  and  what  shall  follow  is  not  intended  to  reter 
to  them,  unless  where  specially  mentioned.  The  almshotise  of 
Baltimore  city  is  also  a  Hne  structure,  the  maia  objection  tu  it 
being  its  want  of  ventilation. 

In  many  of  the  counties  (dd  dwelling-houses  have  been  utilr 
ized  ;  in  tlie  others,  the  buihlings  are  »>f  a  poor  character,  and 
but  illy  adapted  to  the  punoses  for  which  they  were  ereit'd. 
Their  ventilation  is  very  defective,  in  most  instanc-'S  Iresh  air 
only  fin(iing  its  way  into  the  buildings  thrDUgh  accidental 
crevices  wlien  the  doors  and  windows  are  closed,  as  is  always 
the  case  in  C(dd  weather.  What  was  said  in  reference  to  the 
advantages  of  having  a  State  officer  to  superintend  the  con- 
struction of  jdils  a[)plie8  with  equal  force  to  the  alm-<houses. 

These  institutions  are  usually  situated  some  distance  from 
the  county  towns — varying  from  one  or  two  to  ten  or  twelve 
miles — and  have  farms  pertaining  to  them,  with  from  100  to 
600  acres  of  land.  In  many  instances,  the  grounds  surround- 
ing the  buildings  were  badly  drained  and  kept,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  to  find  heaps  of  garbage,  kitchen  slops,  etc., 
thrown  directly  from  the  doors. 

The  ivater  supply  is  commonly  obtained  from  wells  and 
springs,  and  is  of  a  good  quality.  In  Talbot  county,  in  Alle- 
ghany, and  a  few  others,  I  noticed  the  pools  of  kitchen  slops, 
above  referred  to,  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  well"^,  that 
there  appeared  no  reason  why  they  should  not  ))ercolate  di- 
rectly into  them,  and  pollute  the  water.  In  compa'atively 
few  of  the  almshouses  is  any  provision  made  with  reference  to 
the  ablutions  of  the  inmates  and  the  persons  of  these  b 'ar 
evidence  to  the  infrequency  with  which  such  luxunes  are  ia- 
di'i!i-(i  in  1 

ll\\e  privy  arrangements  are  of  the  most  primitive  character 
and  very  generally  they  showed  want  of  proper  cleaning  arid 
attention.  The  old  midden  system  is  the  one  most  commonly 
in  use,  but  in  several  of  the  institutions  there  were  no  privies 
at  all,  the  inmates  using  open  vessels  in  their  roonjs,  (which 
frequently  stand  unemptied  for  hours  after),  or  else  seeking 
the  adjoining  fields  and  thickets  ! 

T\ie  furniture  of  the  rooms  is  of  the  most  simple  form,  and  fre- 
quently very  scant  in  amount;  it  not  being  at  all  unusual  to 
see  inmates  whose  only  bedstead  is  the  floor,  and  whose  bed- 
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clothes  consist  of  a  few  ragged  and  dirty  spreads  or  blanliPts  ! 
Tliete  were  fVequetitly  not  even  chairs  or  benclies  for  tlie  ]>oor 
wretches  to  sit  upon,  an<l  they  were  found  squatting  upon  the 
floor  when  not  Iving  or  standing. 

There  was  great  difference  found  in  the  relative  cleanliness 
of  the  rooms  of  the  inmates,  and  of  the  premises  generally  of 
the  several  institutions.  In  some  i'i'W  instances,  and  I  regret 
to  state  they  were  very  rare,  they  were  as  clean,  and  as  neatly 
kept  as  could  be  required,  but  in  most  cases  filth  was  found  to 
abound,  and  some  of  the  institutions  were  in  as  deplorable  a 
condition  as  can  well  be  imagined,  reekir. g  with  foul  odors 
from  garret  to  cellar  !  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  convey 
a  true  idea  of  the  noisomeness  of  some  of  our  county  alms- 
houses, and  I  was  araaztd  that  such  a  conditiov)  of  tilings 
couhl  exist  in  institutions  [)rovided  for  the  sick  and  infirm  under 
the  control  of  visiting  boards  of  gentlemen,  and  which  were 
constantly  visited  pro'essionally  by  m>n]ical  men.  In  racking 
my  visitations  I  took  care  not  to  let  it  be  kuown  beforeliand 
that  I  was  coming,  always  driving  up  to  the  door,  at  once 
passing  through  the  house,  without  previous  intimation 
to  the  buperiiitendent  of  my  presence  in  the  county.  Ro  that 
I  always  found  the  house  in  its  usual  daily  order,  while  it  is 
probable  the  Board  of  Visitors  nevtr  see  itexcept  as  swe[)t  and 
garnished  for  their  special  benefit.  But  surely  the  medical  at- 
tendant must  be  cogniz-int  of  the  ordinary  condition  of  his 
hos[)itai.  And  liow  he  can  rnconcile  it  to  his  conscience  to 
permit  such  a  condition  of  things  to  exist  as  fell  under  my 
eye  in  the  almshouses  of  Dorchester,  Caroline  and  a  few  other 
counties,  I  failed  entirely  to  comprehend.  I  am  gratified  to  be 
able  to  state  tliat  I  dil  not  find  any  well  grounded  comjjlaints 
as  to  the  quality  or  quantity  of  food  supplied  totiie  inmates  fur- 
ther than  the  fact  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  dietary  table 
suitable  tor -sick  persons.  Of  the  ordinary,  common  articles 
of  food,  such  as  is  usual  to  the  poorer  classes,  there  seemed  to 
be  a  suiiicient  quantity,  but  there  was  no  proper  provision 
made  for  preparing  the  necessary  varieties  of  nourishment 
needed  in  every  hospital. 

In  the  general  management  of  these  institutions  there  was 
often  shown  lack  of  ability,  negliu'ence,  want  of  energy  and 
general  incomj)etency,  but  I  did  not  tind  any  cases  of  cruelty 
or  harsh  treatment  of  the  inmates.  It  is  true  this  is  no  proof 
that  cruelties  may  not  be  piacticed,  for  in  a  single  sliort  visit 
opportunity  was  wanting  for  the  necessary  observation  U])on 
which  to  base  a  positive  conclusion  of  this  nature,  yet  I  think 
were  evils  of  tliis  kind  at  all  general  some  evidences  of  them 
could  hardly  have  escaped  my  attention. 
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One  of  the  evils  most  to  be  reprobated  in  the  county  alms- 
hoiiHt-R  is  the  freedom  nf  interf-ouise  which  is  so  commonly  per- 
initted  to  exist  between  the  sexes.  Id  very  few  of  them  are 
any  measures  taken  to  prohibit  the  mingling  of  tlie  sexes, 
and  tlie  men  and  women  ate  constantly  found  loungintr  in 
each  othei's  apartmei'ts,  and  the  result  is  very  demoralizing 
and  shocking  to  all  sense  of  dei  ency.  But,  infinitely  worse 
tt  an  tiiis,  is  the  custom  of  kee|)ing  cliildren  in  these  institu- 
tions in  constant  association  with  the  most  abandoned  and  de- 
praved of  humanity.  About  one  seventh  of  the  inmates  of  the 
almshouse^,  on  an  avei aye,  are  child len.  It  is  ditlicult.  indeed 
impossible,  to  sav  at  what  tender  age  chihlren  may  be  s;ife  from 
the  pernicious  infiinnces  and  examples  to  which  tl  ey  are  heie 
exposed.  In  most  ot  the  almsltonses  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  to  apprentice  the  children  to  responsible 
parties  at  the  age  ot  eiLfhtor  ten  years,  when  otlier  dis[)ositiori 
cannot  he  made  of  them.  But  long  before  this  age  a  cliild 
may  imbibe  vices  and  suffer  contaminations  that  will  never  be 
entirely  effaced,  and  to  expose  it  to  such  dangers  cannot  be 
too  tarnestly  deplored.  Again,  it  not  unfrequentl\  happens 
that  cliildien  are  born  and  breil  to  maturity  under  these  bane- 
ful surroundins/s,  and  what  hi'pe  can  there  be  for  such  a  man 
or  woman  ?  At  one  of  the  Eastern  Shore  almshouses  a  mother 
and  her  (diild  were  pointed  out  to  me,  both  of  whom  had  beea 
born  in  bastardy  under  its  roof;  the  mother  had  been  reared 
tliere,  and  there,  in  all  y)robability,  was  the  child  to  become  a 
m'  tliei-  of  paupers.  If  the  State  is  obliged  to  maintain 
paupers,  it  certainly  should  not  take  upon  itself  the  task  of 
enconraginiT  their  bii'th  and  training,  generation  after  gen- 
eration. Both  humanity  and  a  sound  policy  demand  that 
each  county  should  establish  an  infant  asylum,  where  all 
pauper  cliildren  should  be  received  in  the  very  first  years  of 
their  life  and  trained  to  some  useful  occupation,  and  to 
babitsot  industry.  There  is  a  vagrant  and  pauper  tendency 
in  their  very  blood,  and  unless  this  be  counteracted  bv  a  judi- 
cious training  it  will  lead  them  to  a  prison  or  almshouse — 
a  heavier  burden  upon  the  State  than  the  charge  of  their  in- 
fancy— while  with  a  lair  start  in  life  many  of  them  would 
make  useful  citizens. 

Another  subject  that  demands  careful  consideration  is 
the  keeping  of  insane  paupers  in  tlie  county  almshouses. 
And  here,  too,  where  a  false  economy  strives  to  save, 
at  the  expense  of  the  promptings  of  humanity,  will  we 
find  a  true  policy  dictating  the  same  course  indicated  by 
charity  and  benevolence.  That  the  insane  should  be  confined 
in  county  jails  and  almshouses,  where  it  is  utterly  impossible 
that  they  should  receive  the  proper  medical, as  well  as    moral 
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treatment,  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  The  reason  given  for 
this  course  is,  that  it  is  less  expensive  to  the  counties  to  kei'p 
their  pauper  insane  in  their  own  institutions,  tlian  to  pay  for 
their  support  at  the  more  costlv  assluins.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  the  tact  that  it  will  always  be  clieaper  to  maintain  a  hmatic 
Gained  like  a  wild  beast  in  a  cell,  fed  upon  corn  bread  and 
bacon,  (and  when  he  wont  eat  this  to  let  him  starve  !)  and 
•without  medical  attention,  than  it  will  be  to  support  him  in  a 
CO  ufortable  hospital.  But,  if  the  only  problem  presented  is, 
"  Hcnv  to  place  the  pauper  where  he  will  cost  the  tax  payers 
the  smallest  amount  of  money  ?  "  leavirii^  out  of  question  all 
claims  of  humanity,  then  it  can  be  readily  solved  by  giving 
him  a  few  ounces  of  laudanum,  and  killing  him  at  once,  in- 
ste4i,d  of  letting  him  die  uncared  for,  and  by  slow  stages,  for 
this  is  what  it  practically  amounts  to  in  not  a  tew  instances. 
And,  in  those  cases  which  will  not  die,  even  chained  to  the 
floor  of  a  county  almshouse,  it  sometimes  happens  to  be  the 
worst  course  for  themselves  the  tax-payers  can  adopt,  i'or  by 
sending  their  insane  pauper  to  a  proper  hospital,  at  an  early 
stage  of  his  lunacy,  he  would  in  a  number  of  cases  be  cured 
and  returned  home  a  useful  and  producing  citizen,  instead  of 
remaining  a  tax  upon  the  county  for  years,  even  at  tlie  re- 
duced cost  of  the  local  almshouse.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  the  hopelessly  insane, 
who  are  just  as  comfortable  in  an  almshouse  as  at  any  other, 
and  more  costly, 'place.  And,  if  only  this  class  were  confined  in 
these  institutions,  it  would  be  not  unjustifiable.  Bntunfortu- 
nately  this  is  not  the  case,  arid  the  county  authoriries  making 
iiodiscriraination,and  reasoning  from  tacts  peitaining  only  to  one 
cla>s  of  the  insane,  are  very  apt  to  keep  in  their  own  hos[)itals 
all  of  their  pauper  insane  whose  violence  is  not  too  great  to 
render  their  care  at  home  impracticable.  There  can  be,  and 
should  be,  a  separate  hospital  in  each  State  for  the  care  of  the 
"  hopelessly  insane,''  where  the  cost  of  maintenance  should 
not  exceed  that  of  the  county  almshouse.  Such  institutions 
have  been  recently  established,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Great  Britain,  and  their  results  are  encouraging.  Dr.  Nathaa 
Allen,  of  Massachusetts,  writing  upon  this  subject  and  refer- 
ring to  a  hospital  for  the  hopelessly  insane  recently  estab- 
lished in  his  own  State,  says:  "These  hospitals  (the  usual 
asylums)  in  their  construction  and  management  were  intended 
expressly  for  the  cure  and  treaiment  of  the  insane,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, have  been  provided  with  the  best  possible  means, 
medical,  physical  and  moral.  Such  means  and  appliances  re- 
quire a  large  outlay  in  their  start,  and  then,  in  keeping  them 
up,  become  very  expensive.  After  the  insane  have  passed 
through  the  curative  stages  of  treatment  without  relief,   and 
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setfled  down  into  an  inciirahle,  harmless  state,  what  is  to 
beci me  of  them?  In  their  case  the  name  medical  skill,  the 
large  number  of  attendants,  and  costly  accomniodationa  are 
no  h'ngt-r  needed.  It  is  not  a  hospilal  they  want.  *  *  * 
Aside  trorn  cnmfortable  h<>u-e  ace.  inmodation,  all  that  can 
be  done  for  this  clans  is  to  sup])ly  pmperly  their  physical 
wants.  *  *  In  tormer  years  the  almshouse  has  been  the 
pr'ncipal  rec  ptacle  of  the  ciironic  insane."  Of  the  Massa- 
chusetts iiospital  for  the  chronic  insane,  he  says:  "Within 
the  eight  years  of  its  history,  more  than  a  thousand  chronic 
insane  have  been  admitted  into  this  asylum,  mostly  coming 
fri.m  the  Sate  hospitals.  Nearly  one  hundred  of  these  have 
reciveied  or  improved,  not  from  medication,  bnt  trum  work 
on  tlie  larm.  In  the  opinion  of  gofid  ju<lge8,  the  condition 
of  the  inmates  here  has  been  made  as  comtbrtable  as  it  was 
before  their  admission,  and  the  experiment,  as  a  whole,  has 
been  re^rarded  as  a  decided  success.  The  expense  has  aver- 
ajjtd  ftr  each  inmate  a  little  over  one  hundred  dollHis  a 
year,  and  tlie  whole  saving  to  the  State  amounts  to  ,$25  000 
each  \ear,  making  over  $2i)0,00(l  since  the  asylum  was  first  es- 
tablished, eiglit  years  ago."  "  The  as}  Inm  for  the  chronic  in- 
sane in  Khide  Island,  being  onW  about  half  as  large, 
saves  the  State  annually   more  than  $12,(100." 

As  beaing  also  ujion  this  subject.  Dr.  John  Eraser,  of  Scot- 
lan'l,  sa\s  :  '*  It  is  n)y  opinion  that  many  chronic  lunatics  do 
not  re(|iute  hospital  treatment.  *  *  *  Xfie  chronic  hina- 
tii;  I  refer  so  is  one  who  is  harmless.  *  *  *  Such  an  one 
does  U'lt  requiie  constant  meilical  supervision,  tlie  ex,  ensive 
api'Ui  ier;ances  of  an  asylum,  nor  the  services  ot  trained  at- 
tendants.' ' 

Willie  admittiner,  then,  that  an  expensive  asylum  is  not 
necessary  for  all  classes  of  the  insane,  I  must  earnestly  ])rote8t 
against  County  Comni'ssioneis  assuming  to  decide  whether 
any  ;.'iven  c^se  belongs  to  this  class,  and,  because  an  insane 
pauper  may  be  kept  in  the  county  alm.-house  without  any  very 
great  trouble  or  inconvenience,  depriving  him  of  every  hope  of 
recovery,  by  withholding  from  him  the  treatment,  physical  and 
medical,  which  his  case  demands,  until  too  late  to  be  of  avail, 
or  until  he  sinks  into  a  hopeless  and  remediless  condition.  At 
the  same  time,  I  would  urge  the  importance  and  advantages  of 
the  estaolishment  of  a  hospital  for  the  hopelessly  insane,  and 
tlue  enactment  of  such  laws  as  will  prt^vent  the  confinement  of 
tVie  insa'^e,  under  any  circumstances,  in  either  of  the  ccninty 
jails  or  almsliouses. 

But  it  must  not  be  thought  Maryland  is  the  only  State 
wheie  the  insane  are  impro})eily  cuifinb-d  in  almshouses  and 
jails.     The  same  evil  exists,  I  believe,  in   every  State  in  tne 
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Union  ;  and  in  most  of  the  New  England  Slates,  a  larger  pro- 
ponioii  of  insane  paupers  are  thus  uispused  of  than  m  this 
Stale  ! 

'i  he  number  of  insane  confined  in  our  jails  and  almsliouses 
is  mucli  less  than  is  commonly  thought.  In  the  jails,  as 
nearly  as  i  can  get  at  the  figures,  not  more  tliaii  twelve  or 
fourteen  are  confined.  In  the  almshouses,  excluding  tlu).se  of 
Baltiintue  city  and  of  Frederick  county,  there  are  but  112,  in- 
cluiliiig  idiots,  feeble-minded,  etc.  In  ihe  Baltimore  city  alms- 
house the  figures  are  not  to  be  obtained  with  ex-ictn^ss,  but 
there  a'C  i)robably  about  ISO.  In  the  Frederick  county  alms- 
house there  are  about  65  ;  and  these  include  tlie  insane  j)aa- 
pers  of  several  adjoining  counties. 

Another  serious  and  growing  evil  in  our  State,  that  exliihifs 
itselt  miist  conspicuously  at  our  almshouses,  is  the  "  tramp  " 
system.  This  system  of  vagabou'lage  is  something  compua- 
tively  new  in  Marylund  ;  l)ut  it  has  already  taken  loot,  and 
is  flourising  in  rank  luxuriance.  "Tramping"  has  become 
quite  a  profession,  and  those  who  have  not  lately  had  to  do 
witli  our  jails  and  ahnhimses  Crin  have  but  a  limited  concep- 
tion of  tlie  large  number,  and  the  character,  of  its  membes. 
From  time  immemorial,  it  has  liai)})ened  that  fbut-tiavelers 
upon  the  iurn})ibes  and  public  loa  Is  iiare  been  accustomed,  in 
inclement  weather,  to  seek  a  niglit'«  shelter  in  the  ja  l.s  and 
alm^houses,  and  they  were  mostly  aged  and  infirm,  ijut  the 
modern  tramp  is  oftenest  young  and  robust  ;  perfectly  able  to 
gam  an  honest  living  they  only  seem  to  lack  incli!)afi<>u  tor 
labor.  They  generally  tell  you  tliey  are  seeking  work,  but 
offer  then)  a  job,  and  they  either  excuse  themselves  on  the 
ground  that  the  kind  of  work  offered  is  not  that  to  wiiicii  they 
are  accustomed,  or  else  they  woi  k  for  a  day  or  two  and  then 
take  wing  again.  During  the  summer  ttn  y  slee[)  in  iiirns 
and  under  hedges,  beggiuji  tlieir  meals  from  tatmhot^-^e<,and  are 
not  tnuch  seen  about  the  almshous  s  and  jails.  But  when  cold 
weather  renders  their  summer  dweliing.s  uncomforta!>le,  they 
either  take  up  quarters  perruanently  at  the  most  comlortahle 
almshouse  they  can  find,  or  else  wander  over  the  country 
managing  each  night  to  strike  some  county  jail  or  almshouse. 
Some  of  these  vagabonds  have  a  very  extensive  circuit,  and 
are  rarely  seen  at  the  same  qna'ters  twice  in  a  season,  wliile 
others  tramp  over  a  more  limited  area,  and  at  tolerably  regu- 
lar intervfils  leturn  to  their  (dd  quarters  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
then  r<snme  tl  eir  endless  march.  This  evil  is  alarmingly  oq 
the  tnciea,.-e,  and  alreidy  demands  an  Hcive  effort  for  its  sup- 
prtssion.  At  one  of  our  county  almshouses  (Fiedeiick) 
during  a  cold  spell  of  several  days  duration  last  winterl  fouud 
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as  many  as  seventy  of  these  tramps  collected.  The  superin- 
tendtnt  informed  me  that  he  would  start  them  all  off  as  soon 
as  the  weather  should  moderate.  I  found  that  at  least  four- 
fifths  ot  them  were  young,  able-bodied  men.  The  only 
method  of  meeting  this  evil  lies,  I  think,  in  the  speedy  estab- 
lishment of  the  House  of  Correction,  and  its  being  under  com- 
petent and  efficient  management.  I  regard  the  inauguratioa 
of  this  institution  as  the  most  important  measure,  relative  to 
the  idle  and  vicious  classes,  that  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature  for  many  years.  And  on  its  efficient  manage- 
ment depend  vast  interests.  Not  only  ought  it  to  break  up  the 
tranap  system  entirely,  but  it  should  relieve  both  our  jails  and 
almshouses  to  great  extent.  In  each  of  the  almshouses,  besides 
the  professional  tramp,  are  to  be  found  many  able-bodied  per- 
sons^ both  male  and  female,  who  reside  there  habitually. 
These, all,  should  be  made  to  support  themselves,  and  thus  leave 
the  almshouse  purely  as  a  hospital  for  the  superannuated,  the 
infirm  and  the  sick. 


VITAL  REGISTRATWN  FOR  MARYLAND. 
By  Charles  M.  Ellis,  M.  D., 

Member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 


As  the  highest  happiness  of  man  is  nearly  attained  in  a  per- 
fect or<j:;anization,  in  the  enjoyment  of  present  health  and  the 
prospt-css  of  prolonged  li'e  ;  and  as  these  factors  of  health  and 
life  underlie  the  prosperit}'  of  the  State,  and  are  its  surest 
foundations,  it  becomes  more  and  more  the  duty  of  our  legis- 
lators to  conserve  the  one,  and,  as  a  consequence,  prolong  the 
Otlier.  Upon  these  factors  depends  the  SMtVty  of  the  State  in 
tinus  of  public  danger,  whether  from  foreij^n  foe  or  domestic 
disturbance  ;  and  in  the  more  friendly  struggles  for  national 
advancement  which  distinguish  peridds  of  peace,  when  the 
commercial  activities  of  a  nation  replace  its  warlike  activities, 
even  more  important  to  the  natinnal  life  become  these  eh^mtnts 
of  individual  health  and  life.  This  duty  is,  day  by  day,  win- 
ning the  recognition  of  legislators,  and  with  it  the  importance 
of  pursuing  scientific  methods  in  the  acquisition  of  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  on  which  to  foand  intelligent  sanitary  Icijisla- 
tion.  In  the  evolution  of  the^e  data,  vHaL  statistics  hrdd  the 
same  relationship  that  commercial  statistics  hold  to  the  laws 
of  trade.  But,  in  addition  to  the  valuable  facts  thus  supplied, 
upon  which  the  State  is  to  found  laws  looking  directly  to  the 
conservation  of  the  public  weal,  an  efficient  system  of  vital 
statistics  indirectly  acconi[)l!.shes  the  same  result;  in  the  aid  it 
affords  the  medical  profession  in  the  study  of  disease,  and  es- 
pecially of  its  causation,  methods  of  communication  and  pro- 
pagation, and  prevention.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  suggesting 
that  it  will  also  be  a  most  potent  instrument  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  medical  profession  ;  but  I  fear  to  tres[)ass  upon 
tlie  bounds  of  propriety  in  enlarging  n{)on  this  subject.  It  is 
sufficient  to  intira  ite  that,  besnles  tlie  >timulation  it  will  give 
to  precise  diagnosis,  the  study  of  disease  by  scientific  metliods 
is  tue  road  upon  which  medical  education  must  advance  to  a 
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higher  standard  ;  and  that  the  facts  collected  by  vital  re<ris- 
tration  constitute,  in  large  measure,  the  material  upon  which 
such  methods  are  based.  Now,  as  it  is  too  evident  that  phy- 
eicians  cannot  of  themselves  accompli.'^h  the  results  of  vital 
registration,  they  are  of  necessity  dependent,  in  this  regard, 
upon  the  State. 

Vital  i-egistration  is  the  account  kept  by  the  State  with  its 
population.  By  it  slie  takes  cognizance  of  every  unit,  of  its 
t3irth,  its  issue  and  its  death.  The  precise  facts  thus  obtaiijed 
bring  to  light  the  influences  at  war  aoainst  human  life,  and 
point  unerringly  to  the  means  tor  its  protection.  By  facts 
thus  procured,  and  only  by  these,  can  the  value  of  life  be  de- 
teruiined,  or  the  value  of  applied  means  lor  its  preservation 
and  prolongation. 

The  history  of  pulmonary  consumplion  strikingly  illustrates 
the  value  of  statistics  as  applied  to  disease.  By  the  study  of 
figures,  it  is  ascertained  that  this  disease  prevails  unequally  in 
different  and  not  remote  localities.  Extended  inquiry  resulted 
in  the  law  that  soil  moisture  generates  plithisis.  Further,  by 
the  same  study,  the  tact  is  known  that  in  many  places  this 
disease  is  notably  and  rapidly  diminishing,  as  in  Mnssachu- 
fietts,  where  the  death  rate  Irora  consumption  has,  in  thiity 
years,  fallen  off  from  an  annual  loss  of  427  per  100,000  of 
living  population  to  350. 

The  decennial  census  of  the  United  States  is  taken  by  col- 
lectors who  are  rarely  qualified  for  such  work,  either  by  edu- 
cation or  previous  experinnce  ;  and  the  methods  aciopted,  cov- 
ering the  facts  of  a  previous  twelve  to  nineteen  months,  are 
unfavorable  to  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  reported  upon.  The 
eonsequenee  is,  that  an  immense  mass  of  material,  of  ac- 
knowledged incompleteness  and  exaggerated  inaccuracy,  is  ac- 
cumulated, from  which  deductions  are  made  equally  mislead- 
ing, and  which  may  direct  to  possible  results  detrimental  to  a 
State.  No  greater  accuracy  can  ever  be  attained  by  the  gen- 
eral Government  without  the  aid  of  State  registration  ;  fjor 
the  very  nature  of  our  Government  makes  it  impossible  to  en- 
force a  national  system.  Many  Sates  have  already  provided 
for  vital  registration,  and  the  list  is  being  yearly  augmented. 
The  modification  ot  these  various  sejiarate  systems,  making 
them  as  near  uniform  as  possible,  constitute,  with  the  corps  of 
officials  trained  under  them,  the  reliance  of  the  general  Gov- 
ernment for  the  machinery  whereby  to  collect  the  data  of  fu- 
ture national  censuses. 

The  want  of  vital  registration  is  sorely  felt  in  a  department 
of  business  which  is  daily  becoming  of  greater  interest  to  the 
people.  To  such  magnitude  has  lite  insurance  grown  that  tiie 
American  companies  have,  in  accumulated  assets,  nearly  four 
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hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  near  four- 
fifths  has  been  the  i^rodnct  of  the  last  ten  years'  busitiess  ; 
and  it  is  g;r()wifig  with  j^i.ant  strides.  The  cost  of  insurance 
upon  a  given  life  depends  upon  the  assumed  duration  of  the 
after  lifetime  of  the  individual.  This  mean  duration  or  expec- 
tation of  (after)  life  of  course  varies  for  localities,  and  condi* 
tions,  or  environments,  of  inhabitants,  and  their  ages,  and 
yearly  increases  with  the  spread  of  sanitary  knowle(]o;e  and  the 
growth  of  public  medicine.  Thus  a  question  which  can  only 
be  determined  by  the  precise  facts  of  vital  registratiou  under- 
lies the  whole  business  of  life  assurance.  Now,  so  far  as  the 
State  of  Maiyland  is  concerned — and  the  same  may  be  asserted 
with  equal  truth  of  near  the  whole  Union, — this  business  is 
conducted  without  the  ascertainment  of  this  most  important 
infVu-raation.  When  the  expectation  of  life  is  ascertained  with 
approximate  accuracy,  and  this  can  only  be  hoi)ed  for  after 
many  years,  tlie  cost  *of  insurance  will  materially  diminish, 
and  many  families  who  are  now  deprived  thereof  cau  avail 
themselves  of  the  protection  of  these  beneficent  institutions.  For 
these  very  general  reasons,  the  Board  of  Health  earnestly  ap- 
peal to  the  Assembly  to  construct  into  law  the  system  of  vital 
registration,  which  has  been  prepared  in  obedience  to  a  duty 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  act  which  established  the  Board. 

In  regard  to  the  act  of  1865,  which  we  desjre  to  have  sub- 
stituted by  the  system  herewith  submitted,  except  in  regard  to 
marriages,  it  has  totally  failed  of  execution,  and  is  practically 
a  dead  letter.  The  system  proposed  has  beea  carefully  pre- 
pared, and  embodies  the  views  of  the  best  authorities  upon  the 
subject. 


The  general  features   of  the  organization  proposed  are  as 
follows  : 

1.  A  Kegistrar  of  Vital  Statistics  is  appointed  by  the  County. 

Commissioners  for  each  election  district  of  the  county. 

2.  The  corporate  authorities  of  cities  appoint  a  medical  man 

as  Registrar,  who  shall  be  the  Officer  of  Health,  where 
such  officer  exists. 

3.  A  County  Superintendent  of  Vital  Statistics   is  to  be  ap- 

pointed by  the  County  Commissioners  for  each  county. 
He  shall  be  a  medical  man,  and  nominated  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  He  exercises  local  supervision  over  the 
Registrars  of  his  county. 
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4.  The  Secretaiy  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  is  appointed 

State  Su{)erintendfnt  of  Vital  Statistics,  to  whom  all  re- 
ports are  made  by  the  County  Superintendents  and  City 
Registrars,  and  who  exercises  a  Keueral  supervision  over 
all  officers  of  vital  statistics  in  the  State. 

5.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  charged  with  the  general  execu- 

tion of  the  act,  particularly  as  to  the  expenditures  under 
the  same,  and  the  preservation  of  the  records. 

6.  The  clerks  for  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  countips,  and  the 

clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  B  ilcim :)re  city, 
continue  to  act  as  Registrars  of  Marriages,  making  re- 
turns to  the  State  Superintendent. 

The  adoption  of  the  election  district  as  the  geographical 
unit,  or  ])rimary  area  of  administration,  is  attended  by  incon- 
veniences, for  these  areas  are  in  no  other  way,  than  for  the  reg- 
istration and  convenience  of  voters,  political  divisions.  The 
organization  of  the  counties  into  small  political  divisions,  as  ia 
the  townsliip  system,  would  greatly  facilitate  the  operation  of 
this  law,  and  overcome  many  obstacles  to  the  carelul  and  ac- 
curate  collection  of  vital  statistics. 

The  local  government  of  compact  and  small  political  bodies 
consolidrttes  the  people  and  evolve'*  habits  and  oustouis   wnich 
fit  them  for  part'icipHtion  in  the  political  machinery    of    their 
township,  county  and  State,  and  encourages  the  growth  of  an 
intelligence  of,  and  interest  in,  public  alfairs,  in    the    highest 
degree  conducive  to  the  operation  of  general  systems    htoking 
td  the  w(  li'are  of'tl.e  peo])le.     The  election    district    has   been 
adopted  as  the  primary  area  because  it  is  the  smallest  division 
of  tliH  counties,  and  one  to  which  the  peo{)le,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  are  accustomed.     It  is  believed  that  no  successful  sys- 
tem of  vital  registration  can  be  instituted   which  ailopts    any 
larger  rural  area  than  tliis.     The  collector  of  the  tacts  neces- 
sary to  such  a  registration  must  be  near  to  the  people  from  whom 
the  tacts  are  to  be  acquired  ;  accustomed  daily  to  move  among 
them,  and  familiar  with  them.     The  facts   collected   in    these 
primary  areas  are  reported  to  the  county  supeiintendent,  who 
must  be  a  practising  physician.     The  special  knowledge  of  a 
medical   man  is    absolutely    necessary    in    the   supervision  of 
these  facts,  in  their   correction  and  elaboration,   and,  further- 
more, iti  (leductinjrvaluable  local  ex[)eriences  upon  the  mortality 
of  the  county.     This  it  is  j>roi)08ed  he  shall  do  in  his  capacity 
of  heal  h  offict-r  of  the  county,  an  office  which ,  it  is  h<tped,  will  be 
conferred  upon  him  by  tlie  enactment  of  a  general  health  law, — 
which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Assembly  in  this  report. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  is  marie  State 
siiperintendent  of  vital  statistics.  The  most  important  lessons 
tanofht  by  tlie  vital  statistics  of  a  people  are  of  course  those 
affectino^  the  ])uhlic  health.  Thus,  by  comjiarison  of  many 
geographical  sections,  local,  endemic  and  hitherto  unsuspec- 
ted or  overlooked,  causes  of  disease  are  brouglit  to  liLrht. 
These  may  refer  to  the  accumuhitii)n,  or  imperfect  removal, 
of  some  of  the  many  forme  of  filth-poisoning  of  air,  soil  and 
water;  or  to  the  special  prevalence  of  malaria,  or  constimp- 
tion,  from  undrained  marshes  or  water-logged  soil,  or  to  the 
existence  of  certain  noxious  trades  in  given  localities,  etc., 
etc.  It  is  therefore  highly  fitting  and  proper  that  the  central 
supervision  vshoiild  rest  with  the  public  health  officers  of  the 
State  so  that  local  causes  of  mortality  may  be  studied  and 
pointed  out  to  the  people  ;  tbe  origin  and  progress,  of  conta- 
gious diseases  observed  and  the  people  forewarned  ;  and  those 
subtle  influences  so  destructive  of  infant  life,  which  sip  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  State  by  cutting  off  its  population  sup- 
ply at  fountain  head,  and  introduce  an  element  of  care  and 
cost  to  the  State  in  the  deficient  vitality  and  degenerafe  morals 
of  many  of  its  citizens,  carefully  inquireil  ini"o,  and  the  les- 
sons deduced  made  known  to  the  people.  These  and  many 
other  questions  affecting  the  public  heahh  and  morals,  and 
touching  the  growth  of  papulation,  are  illustrated  by  the  scien- 
tific study  of  the  figure-?  and  facts  of  vital  registration  ;  it 
is  therefore  properly  made  subjf^ct  by  central  supervision  to  a 
board  constituted  of  a  raembdrship  who,  by  special  eduoition 
and  experience,  bring  to  the  consideration  of  such  subjects 
minds  trained  to  their  study. 

We  have  thought  it  expedient  to  so  construct  the  system  as 
to  make  it  accord  as  far  as  possible  with  the  law  recently  pat 
in  force  in  Baltimore  city,  hoping  tlius  to  avoid'  unnec  -ssary 
confusion  and  additional  cost  upon  the  adoption  of  tliis  sys- 
tem. It  however  supplements  it  in  one  important  particul'arj 
viz:  in  the  matter  of  illegitimate  births,  which  this  law  in- 
cludes, but  which  are  exempt  from  registration  under  the  Bal- 
timore law. 

As  to  the  necessity  of  registering  illegitimate  birtlis  it  would 
seem  unnecessary  to  adduce  arguments.  Without  it  thebirt;h 
rate  can  never  be  determined  ;  hidden  vice  and  crimes  are  fos- 
tered and  en  c  HI  raged  ;  a  primary  and  very  prolific  source  of 
public  unhealthfulness  and  itnmorality  permitted  to  empty  its 
poisonous  sewerage  into  our  population  without  note  or  com- 
ment. There  is  a  close  relationship  throughout  all  civilizi- 
tion  between  the  ratio  of  illegitimate  births  and  the  standard 
of  public  health  and  morals  ;  as  the  former  increases  tbe  lat- 
ter is  impaired. 
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The  exclusion  of  illegitimate  births  cripples  the  fsystem, 
and  deprives  the  State  of  inlormation  of  the  highest  value  in 
the  sn])pression  of  ciime  and  vice — prolific  sources  of  disease. 

The  collection  of  statistics  of  marriages  is  recognized  as  es- 
pecially difficult,  and  new  systems  are  more  unsuccessful  in 
this  regard  than  in  the  case  of  births  anil  deaths.  15ut  in 
Maryland  a  State  license  must  be  obtained  under  heavy  penal- 
ties upon  the  parties  contracting,  as  well  as  upon  the  person 
performing,  the  ceremony.  It  is  of  interest  to  inquire  how  far 
this  license  law  has  been  successful  in  securing  registration  of 
marriages. 

Tlie  liiarriage  rate  for  England  and  Wales  for  1H72  was  8.7 
and  for  Scotland  7-52  per  1,000.  For  England,  France  and 
the  United  States  an  average  of  one  marriage  to  every  122  of 
population  per  annum.  From  December  |-5lst,  1865,  to  Janu- 
ary Ist,  1875,  65,3f>l  licenses  to  marry  were  issued  by  the 
State  ot  Maryland,  making  an  average  of  6,53fi  marriages  per 
annum.  Taking  the  population  of  1870  as  the  average  ior 
-the'te-S-J^ears — 780,  894,  it  is  found  that  one  marriage  was  cele- 
brated for  V\^4^-H9  of  population  per  annum,  being  snme- 
what  higher  than  the  general  average  as  stated  above. 
For  the  reason,  therefore,  that  quite  as  many  marriages  are 
returned  under  our  license  law  as  under  the  English  system, 
we  have  thought  it  prudent  to  make  the  clerks  of  circuit 
courts  of  the  counties,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  ot  Common 
Pleas  of  Baltimore  city,  registrars  of  marriages  in  the  pro- 
posed sybtera.  But  it  must  not  be  inlerred  from  these  fig- 
ures that  all  marriages  are  licensed  as  required  by  law. 

For  the  ten  years  as  above,  lilSl  licenses  were  i;  sued  in 
Cecil  CDunty,  having  a  population  1870  of  25,874.  Now  by 
the  general  rate  for  the  State,  1  to  119,  the  number  of  mar- 
riages should  have  been  2,174. 

The  deficiency  of  443  is  accounted  for  by  the  location  of 
the  county,  being  bounded  by  two  States,  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware,  to  which  many  persons  go  to  mf.rry.  For  similar 
leHKins  the  same  deficiency,  in  greater  or  lees  degree,  undoubt- 
edly exists  in  all  the  counties  bordering  on  these  States.  An 
occasional  reminder  to  the  grand  juries  of  these  counties  of 
the  penalties  imposed  by  the  criminal  code  will,  at  the  same 
time,  increase  the  revenues  of  the  State,  and  make  the  mar- 
riage registration  more  perfect. 
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A    PROPOSED    SYSTEM 

FOR   THE 

EEGISTEATIOJY  OF  MARRIAGES,  BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS 

IN  THE  STATE.  OF  MARYLAND, 

Prepared  in  compliance  with  a  requirement  of  the  Act  of  Assembly  of  1874, 

establishing  a  State  Board  of  Health. 

Section  1.  The  county  comraissioners  of  each  county  shall, 
on  or  betore  the  first  day  of  June,  1876,  designate  a  suitable 
person,  renident  in  each  election  district  of  the  county,  as 
iiegistrar  of  Vital  Statistics  for  the  election  district  in  which  he 
is  a  rchident.  The  corporate  autliorities  of  cities  shall  appoint 
a  raediCiil  man  Rej:jistrar  of  Vital  Statistics,  who  shall  be  Coai- 
mis-ioner  of  Health,  where  such  office  exists.  The  County  Com- 
missioners shall  also,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May,  1876, 
a[)poifit,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
a  practising  physician,  who  shall  act  as  Superintendent  of  Vital 
S  atifitics  for  the  county  for  which  he  is  appointed  ;  he  shall 
also  act  as  Health  Officer  for  the  county,  when  such  office  is 
provided  for  by  law. 

Sec  2,  The  Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics  for  each  election  dis- 
trict, and  city,  shall  receive  or  obtain,  and  record,  the  following 
facrs  c  mcerning  the  births  and  deaths  therein  :  In  the  record 
of  hirlhs  tlie  date  of  the  birth  ;  the  number  of  the  child,  first, 
second  or  third  ;  the  place  of  the  birth  ;  the  sex  and'color  of 
the  child  ;  the  name  and  places  of  birth  of  the  parents ; 
the  maiden  name  of  the  mother  ;  the  occupation  of  the  lather  ; 
the  resilience  of  the  parents,  and  the  date  of  the  record. 

•  In  the  record  of  c?ea^/is  the  full  name  of  the  deceased,  flie 
color,  sex,  age,  cmdiiion,  (whether  single  or  married),  occu- 
pation, birth  f)lace,  date  of  death,  cause  of  death,  the  names 
and  plai  es  of  birth  of  the  parents,  residence,  date  of  ceriifl- 
cate,  date  of  burial,  the  place  of  burial,  the  date  of  record, 
and  the  name  of  the  undertaker. 

The  registrars  of  the  election  districts  shall  keep  separate 
records  of  the  births  and  d>  aths  of  incorporated  towns  ^iihia 
the  district. 

Sec.  3.  The  registrars  of  election  districts  shall,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  March,  May,  July,  September,  November  and 
January,  transmit  to  the  County  Superintendent  of  Vital 
Statistics  for  their  county,  a  record  of  the  facts  collected,  upon 
blanks  to  be  fuvnished  by  the  Secretary  of  State  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State. 

Sec.  4.  The  County  Superintendent  of  Vital  Statistics  shall 
carefully  index  in  a  book,  also  to  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  all  the  facts  reported    by  the  Registrars  separately, 
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numbering  and  recording  them  alphabetically,  designating  in 
geparate  columns  the^ facts  reported,  as  well  as  the  district  or 
town  from  wliich  reported.  The  legistry  of  births  and  deaths 
shall  he  kept  in  separate  books,  witli  general  indic'S  to  the  re- 
spective records,  and  the  said  records  shall  at  all  time;*  be  accessi- 
ble to  the  public.  He  shall,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  deposit  witli 
the  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  his  county,  the  records  of  the 
past  year,  where  they  ehall  be  kept  as  other  recortls  are  kept. 
He  shall  also  exercise  a  general  su|)ervision  over  the  re^^istrars 
of  the  county,  and  supply  to  them  the  blanks  jxencribed  bv  this 
act,  and  by  him  to  he  obtained  of  the  Secretary  of  SLate. 

The  Kegistrars  of  cities  nhall,  in  like  manner,  in  separate 
books  (to  be  similarly  supplied),  with  general  indices,  re;j;i8- 
ter  the  births  and  deaths  occurring  in  their  respective  cities, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  year  they  shall  deposit  the  records  ot  the 
past  year  in  such  place  as  the  city  authorities  shall  designate. 

i^EC.  5.  The  County  Snperintendentsand  Registrars  of  cities 
shall,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  January,  March,  May,  July, 
Se[)tember  and  November,  transtnit  to  the  Huperintendent  of 
Vital  Statistics  for  the  State,  copies  of  the  rec  >rds  of  facts  col- 
lected and  recorded  in   the  preceding  two  months. 

Sec.  6.  The  Siate  Superintendent;  of  Vital  Statistics,  who 
shall  also  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Sr,ate  Board  of  Healtli,  shall, 
at  each  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly  sul)mit  a  re- 
port embracing  the  intbrmalion  derived  from  this  system  in 
such  tabulated  forms,  accompanied  by  such  explanat^nry  and 
suggestive  remarks,  as  will  make  the  facts  collected  Hervif^ea- 
ble  to  the  })e(iple.  He  shall  exercise  a  {general  supervision 
over  the  collection  and  preservat^ion  of  the  facts  to  be  recorded 
as  hereinbefore  provided;  he  shall  prepare  the  forms  of  all 
blanks,  and  books  of  record,  to  be  used,  which  shall  be  unitorra 
in  all  respects,  and  have  the  same  printed  uiider  the  general 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  shall  receive  the 
bi-monthly  returns  of  the  County  Superintendents  and  City 
Kegistiars,  and  carefully  preserve  the  same  ;  these  he  shall  care- 
fully study  and  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  jad;_'ed  opp  »r- 
tune  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  publish  to  tlie  people  any 
important  deductions  and  inferences  made  irom  the  same  in 
the  interest  of  the  {)ublic  health.  He  shall  also  from  time  to 
time  issue  instructions  to  the  Registrars  and  Superintendents 
a]>pointed  under  this  act,  explanatory  ot  its  provisions  and  its 
mode  of  operation. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Sui)erintendent  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the  State,  have  printed  at; 
the  expense  of  the  State  all  blank  forms  and  records  necessary 
to  the  execution  of  this  law,  and  shall  turnish  the  same  to  the 
County  Superintendents  and  City  Registrars  upon  their  requihi- 
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tion,  accompanied  by  such  instructions  and  explanations  as 
may  be  necessary  and  useful.  He  sball  also  have  ^enefal  con- 
trol over  the  execution  of  this  law,  and  make,  at  e.ioh  sessioa 
of  the  Legislature,  a  re})ort  of  the  expenditures  under  tlie  same. 
He  shall  also  have  the  returns  ot"  the  Superintendents  and  City 
Registrars  for  each  year  b  uind  in  yearly  volnmes,  and  de- 
posit the  parae  anions  the  archives  of  the  Slate. 

Sec.  8.  Parents  shall  j^ive  notice  to  tlie  Rec^istrar  of  the 
election  district  or  city  ot  the  births  and  deaths  of  their  cliil- 
dren.  Every  householder  shall  give  like  notice  of  every  birth 
and  death  happeningjn  his  house  ;  the  eldest  person  next  of 
kin  phall  give  such  notice  of  tiie  death  of  his  kindred;  the 
keeper  or  superintendent  of  every  work  house,  house  f)f  cor- 
rection, ptit^on,  hospital,  almshouse  or  asylum,  tlie  kee{)er  of 
any  hotel  or  hoarding  house,  and  >  he  master  or  other  comirjand- 
itig  officer  of  any  ship  or  otiier  ve-^sel,  or  steamboat,  shall  give 
like  notice  of  any  birth  and  death  happening  among  the  per- 
sons under  his  charge.  Whoever  neglects  to  give  such  no- 
tice for  the  space  of  three  tnonths  after  a  birth  or  death,  shall 
forfeit  and  ])ay  th*^  suui  of  five  dollars  and  costs. 

Sec.  9.  Whenever  any  person  shall  die  in  this  State,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  physician  who  attended  during  his  or  her 
last  illness,  or  of  the  coroner  when  the  case  comes  under  his  no- 
tice, to  furnish,  within  torty-eight  hours  after  the  death,  to  the 
undeitaker,  or  other  person  or  persons  superintending  the 
burial,  a  certificate  setting  forth,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  as- 
certained, titefuil  n  irae,  sex,  age  and  condition  (whether  tnar- 
ried  or  single)  of  the  i)erson  deceased,  and  the  cause  and  date 
of  death.  Having  procured  the  certificate  of  the  medicd  atten- 
dant or  coroner,  the  undertaker,  or  other  person,  shall  fill  up 
the  ceitilicaie  with  the  inlormation  required  by  Section  2  of 
this  act,  and  take  the  same  to  the  Registrar  of  the  city  or  dis- 
trict in  which  the  death  occurred.  Having  approved  the  satne,  ifc 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Registrar  to  issue  to  the  party  ha\'ing 
charge  of  the  burial,  or  his  representatives,  a  permit  of  inter- 
ment. 

Sec.  10.  No  person  having  charge,  as  sexton  or  otherwise,  of 
any  vault,  burying-ground  or  cemetery  in  this  State  shall  inter, 
or  allow  to  b^  interred,  or  place,  or  allow  to  be  |)laced,  in  any 
vault,  burying-ground  or  cemeterji,  whether  public  or  private, 
the  dead  body  of  any  person  ;  nor  shall  any  undertaker,  or 
any. other  person,  remove  the  dead  body  of  any  person  who 
has  died  in  this  State  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  or  district 
in  vhich  the  death  occurred,  without  first  having  procured  a 
permit  of  interment  from  the  Registrar  of  the  said  cily  or  dis- 
tiict,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  Section  9  of  this  act.  But 
if  any  peisou  shall  die  without  the  attendance  of  a  physician, 
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or  if  the  physician  who  did  attend  at  the  time  of  the  death 
refuses  or  neglects  to  furnish  a  certificate  as  aforesaid,  it  shall 
be  tfe  duty  of  the  undertaker,  or  any  other  person  acquainted 
with  the  tacts,  to  report  the  same  to  the  Registrar,  who  shall 
issue  a  permit  of  interment ;  provided  it  be  not  a  case  re- 
qniring  the  attendance  of  the  coroner.  It  shall,  further,  be 
unlawful  fir  any  common  carrier  to  convey  the  body  of  any 
petsnn  from  any  part  of  this  State  without  a  permit  of  inter- 
ment Hs  provided  i>y  this  act,  under  a  penalty  of  not  less  thaa 
twenty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  11.  Every  sexton  or  other  person  having  charge  of  any 
vault,  burying-ijrfiund  or  cemetery,  within  this  State  shall 
make  letuins  rif  all  permits  received  by  him  to  the  Registrar 
of  tie  city  or  district"  within  whicli  the  cemetery  is  situate,  on 
or  beio'e  the  first  Tuesday  of  January,  March,  May,  J'uly, 
Sejitemher  and  November.  But  when  the  place  of  interment 
is  witiiin  the  limits  of  a  city,  then  the  permits  shall  be  re- 
turnfd  at  such  times  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Rtgistrar  or 
corpoiate  atliorities  thereof. 

Sec.  12.  The  Su])erintendent  of  Bayview  Almshouse  shall  per- 
form the  duties  of  a  Uegistitir  under  this  act,  au'l  nuike  direct 
returns  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Vital  Statistics  of  all 
biiths  and  deaths  occurring  among  the  inmates  under  his 
cliatge;  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Vital  Statistics  shall, 
with  tlie  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  make  other  simi- 
lar exceptions  of  other  pu'dic  institutions  when  necessary  to 
the  more  convenient  and  efficient  operation  ot  this  act. 

Sec.  lo.  Every  })erson  practising  midwifery  in  \.\\\s  State,  un- 
der whose  charge  or  superintendence  a  birth  shall  hereafter  take 
place,  shall  keej)  a  true  and  exact  register  ot  such  birth,  and 
shall  enter  the  same  on  a  blank  schedule,  to  be  lurnislied  hy 
the  Registrai'  of  the  dihtrict  or  city  in  whicli  he  or  she  resides. 
This  schedule  shall  contain  a  list  of  the  births  which  have  oc- 
currtd  under  his  or  her  care  for  the  two  months  preceding 
its  retu-n,  which  shall  be  made  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Jan- 
uary, March,  May,  July,  September  and  November,  except  in 
the  case  of  cities,  when  the  returns  shall  be  made  in  compli- 
ance with  the  rules  {jriscribed  by  the  Commissioner  or  other 
officers  of  health,  or  by  the  corporate  authorities.  This  sched- 
ule shall  inchnle  all  the  tacts  required  to  be  ascertained  and 
recorded  in  regard  to  births  by  Section  2  of  this  act.  In  case 
the  birth  of  any  child  shall  have  occurred  without  the  attend- 
ance of  a  physician,  or  of  a  practitioner  of  midwifery,  or 
should  no  other  ])erson  be  in  a':t,ndance  upon  the  mother  im- 
mediately thereafter,  it  shall  become  the  duty  ot  the  parent  or 
parents  of  such  child  to  report  its  birth  to  the  Registrar  of  the 
district  or  city  in  which  the  birth  occurred,  in  the  manner  and 
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form  above  stated,  and  within  the  period  of  sixty  days,  under 
penalty  of  ten  dollars. 

Sec.  14.  Every  county  Superintendent  of  Vital  Statisfics 
and  city  Re'oiistrar  of  Vital  Statistics  shall,  immediately  after 
his  appointment,  by  advertisement  in  one  paper  in  his 
county,  or  two  in  a  city,  n(»tif'y  all  practitioners  ot  medicine, 
all  coroners,  all  persona  practising  midwifery,  all  undertakers 
and  all  supeiintendents  and  sextons  of  cemeteries  or  burying- 
grounds.  within  the  county  or  city,  to  report  within  si.Kty  days 
his  or  her  name  ajid  place  of  residence  to  the  Registrar  of  Vital 
Statistics  ft)r  the  county  or  city  in  which  he  or  she  resides. 

Sec.  15.  Every  practitioner  of  medicine  or  other  person 
practising  midwifery,  every  coroner,  undertaker,  superinten- 
dent or  sexton  having  charge  of  any  cemetery  or  burying- 
ground  within  this  State,  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  regis- 
ter his  name  and  place  of  residence  us  required  by  the  14th 
section  of  this  law,  or  wlio  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform 
any  of  the  duties  required  by  this  law,  shall  forfeit  and  pay 
the  sum  of  ten  dollars  tor  each  offense.  Any  undertaker,  sex- 
ton or  otlier  person  having  charge  of  any  vault,  burying- 
ground  or  cemetery,  who  shall  receive  the  dead  body  of  any 
person  for  interment  without  comi)lying  with  the  requirements 
of  tliis  law,  shall  pay  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars  for  each  of- 
fense. All  j)enalties  and  fines  provided  for  by  this  law  shall 
be  recovered  as  other  fines  and  penalties  are  recoverable  by 
law. 

Sec.  16.  The  county  Superintendent  of  Vital  Statistics  shall 
receive  from  the  countv  such  sum  for  tlie  performance  of  the 
duties  imposed  upon  him  by  this  act  as  the  County  Commis- 
sioners shall  determine  ;  provided  that  this  sum  shall  not  be 
less  tlian  two  hundred. dollars  per  annum. 

The  Registrars  of  each  election  district  shall  receive  from 
the  county,  u|)on  a  certificate  approved  by  the  county  Superin- 
tetident  of  Vital  Statistics,  for  the  record  of  each  birth,  twen- 
ty-five cents  ;  for  the  record  of  each  death,  including  the  issu- 
ance of  each  permit  to  bury,  thirty  cents. 

Every  sexton  or  other  person  having  charge  of  any  ceme- 
tery or  buryin. '■-ground  in  this  State  shall  receive  from  the 
County  or  city  fifteen  cents  for  the  return  of  every  certificate 
to  the  Rt-gistrar  by  whom  it  was  issued,  as  provided  for  by  ihis 
law  ;  provided  that  no  fees  shall  be  })aid  for  the  return  of  cer- 
tificates to  the  Registrar  of  Baltimore  city.  And  it  is  hereby 
made  obligatory  upon  the  County  Commissioners,  or  other  cor- 
porate autliorities  empowered  to  levy  taxes,  to  provide  for,  and 
pay,  the  ex p'  uses  chargeable  upon  them  by  this  law,  as  other 
county  and  city  expenses  are  provided  for. 
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The  salary  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Vital  Statistics  shall 
be  two  thousand  dollars  a  year,  payahle  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  State  ;  hut  this  sum  shall  also  include  his  salary  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Sec.  17.  The  County  Superintendent  of  Vital  Statistics  and 
the  district  Registrars  shall  hold  office  for  six  years,  unless 
previously  removed  by  the  County  Commissioners  on  complaint 
of  the  State  Superintendent. 

Sec.  18.  The  clerks  of  the  Circuit  Courts  for  the  counties, 
and  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  fehall,  before  the  issuance  of  the  license  to  marry 
provided  tor  by  Article  60,  of  Code  of  Public  General  Laws, 
collect  and  record  in  books  to  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary 
of  Slate,  the  following  facts  in  regard  to  marriages  :  the  date 
of  the  marriage  ;  the  place  of  the  marriage  ;  the  name,  resi- 
dence and  official  station  of  the  person  by  whom  married  ; 
the  iull  names  and  places  of  birth  of  tlie  parties  ;  the  residence 
of  each  ;  the  age  and  color  of.  each  ;  the  condition  of  each, 
whether  single  or  widowed  ;  their  occupations  ;  the  names  of 
the  parents,  and  the  date  of  the  record. 

Sec.  19.  The  said  clerks  shall,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty 
dollars  for  each  offense,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  January, 
March,  May,  July,  September  and  November,  transmit  to  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Vital  Statistics  a  copy  of  the  record 
of  marriages,  for  the  preceding  two  months,  upon  blanks  to  be 
furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sec.  20.  If  only  one  of  the  parties  to  a  marriage,  whicb  is 
celebrated  in  another  State,  is  a  resident  of  this  State,  and 
they  return  to  the  State  to  reside,  he  or  she  shall,  within  three 
months  atter  their  return,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty  dollars 
and  costs,  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  Circuit  (Jomt  for  the 
county  in  which  they  reside,  or  to  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  if  they  reside  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  a 
statement  containing  the  faots  required  to  be  obtained  by  the 
sections  of  this  act,  and  the  clerk  shall  record  the  same  in  the 
same  record  with  other  marriages  I'or  which  the  State's  license 
has  been  obtained. 

Sec.  21.  The  corporate  authorities  of  cities  shall  have  the 
power  to  make  such  further  regulations  as  they  may  see  fit, 
not  inconsistent  with  this  act,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
full  and  com()lete  registry  of  births  and  deaths — and  they 
shall  further  have  authority  to  reduce  the  fees  provided  for  in 
this  law  as  applied  to  the  city,  and  to  fix  the  salary  of  the 
city  Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics. 

Sec.  22.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  hereby  required  to  adver- 
tise in  two  papers  published  in  Baltimore  city  for  proposals 
lior  printing  and  furnishing  the  blanks  and  record  books  re- 
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quired  under  this  act  for  two  years,  and  to  award  the  contract 
to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder.  And  the  Comptroller  ia 
hereby  authorized  and  required  to  issue  his  warrant  on  the 
Treasurer  of  the  State  for  such  sums  of  money  to  p;iy  the  ex- 
penses of  printinjj,  and  procuring  forms  and  records,  and 
their  transportation,  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  office 
of  (he  IState  Superintendent  of  Vital  Statistics  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  certify  in  writing  to  be  necessary. 

Seo.  23.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State's  Attorneys  for 
the  respective  counties  and  the  city  of  Baltimore,  to  enforce 
by  suit,  in  tlie  name  of  the  State,  the  recovery  of  the  for- 
feitures and  penalties  imposed  by  this  act. 

Sec.  24.  Chapter  130,  of  the  Laws  of  1865,  being  an  act, 
entitled  an  act  to  provide  for  the  registration  ot'  births,  marri- 
ages and  deaths  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed. 


THE  DECREASE  OF  MALARIAL  DISEASE 

IN  MABTLAND. 


Over  the  larc^er  portion  of  the  State  of  Maryland  malarial 
diseases  have  always   been  raore  or  less  prevalent  durino:  the 
summer  and  autumn  months.     The  Ea-tern  Shore,  thr(iu<ih- 
out  its  wliole  extent,  and  the  southern  counties  of  the  Western 
Shore,  have  been  specially  noted  for  their  unhealthfulness  from 
this  cause  ;  and  their  reputation  in  this  regard  has  had  much 
to  do  in  retarding  that  development  and  increase  ot"  popula- 
tion which,  from    their  fertility    of  soil   and   mildness   of  cli- 
mate, they  might  jii>tly  have  expected."     Hence  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  know  exactly  iiow  far  this  reputation  is  de- 
served, and,  if  the  public  have  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
insalubrity  of  these  portions  of  the  State,  to  place  upon  record 
the  true  facts  of  the  case  and  remove  the  unjust  and  injurif)U8 
mis-apprehensions.     In   an    address    delivered   by   Dr.    J.    M. 
Toner,  of   Washington,   before  the    Medical    and   Chirurgical 
Faculty  of  Maryland  in  April,    1875,  the  subject  of  malaria 
and  its  prevalence  in  this  State  was  discussed,  and  some  inter- 
esting facts  and  suggestions  given.      Dr.   Toner  says  :    "  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  chief  drawback  or  check  to  the  de- 
velo])ment  and  increase  of  wealth  and  population  in  tide-water 
Maryland  is  the  malaria  that  infests  ttiis  reo^ion.     *     *     *     * 
It  would  not  be  an  over-estim-ite  to  place  the  loss  of  time  from 
sickness    solely    attrib/itable    to    malaria,  that   each    laborer 
throughout  this  portion  of  Maryland  sustains,  at  an    average 
of  ten  or  fifteen  days  in  the  year.     In  addition  to   this  actual 
loss  of  time,  there  is  suffered  by  the  whole    population    a    de- 
pression of  the  vital  forces,  that  is  a  most  serious  drawback  to 
the  success  of  the  various  enterprises  essential  to  the   accumu- 
lation of  wealth'and  support  of  a  dense  population." 

That  Dr.  Toner  greatly  overestimates  the  amount  of  ma- 
larial disease  now  existing  in  tide-water  Maryland,  or  any 
part  of  it,  lam  satisfied.  To  state  the  time  lost,  by  each  la- 
borer from  malarial  disea>!e, at  ten  or  fifteen  days  in  the  year, 
is  entirely  too  high  an  estimate.     Still,  the  fact  that    so    care- 
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fill  and  accurate  a  statistician, — as  Dr.  Toner  is  known  to  be, — 
slioiild  believe  these  sections  of  our  State  so  unhealthy,  indi- 
cates what  is  the  common  opinion  on  this  subject  ;  and  the  ex- 
istence of  this  belief  in  the  public  mind  is,  as  the  doctor  has 
stated,  "the  chief  drawback  or  check  to  the  development  and 
increase  of  wealth  and  po|)ulahon." 

Appr<'ciatinoj  tbe  impriitance  of  this  investigation,  the 
Board  instructed  me,  shortly  after  its  organization,  to  collect 
all  the  attainable  infoi'mation  I  could  gather  from  any  source, 
as  to  the  prevalence  of  malaria  in  the  several  sections  of  the 
(State.  I,  entered  upon  the  duty  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
the  practising  physicians  of  the  State  would  cheerfully  aid  me  by 
contributing  such  tacts  as  they  had  severally  observed  in  the 
course  of  their  professional  experience,  and  the  opinions  they 
had  been  led  to  form.  Consequently  I  addressed  a  circular 
letter,  early  in  the  summer  of  1874,  to  every  physician  in  the 
State,  outside  of  Baltimore  city,  whose  address  I  could  ob- 
tain, accompanied  with  blank  forms  to  faoilirate  the  refionliug 
of  such  facts  and  opinions  as  they  might  have  to  communicate. 
Later,  I  sent  a  separate  circular  to  the  physicians  of  Baltimore 
city. 

I  regret  to  state  that,  such  is  the  lack  of  public  spirit  on  the 
part  of  our  medical  men,  out  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  blank 
forms  issued,  there  were  returned  to  me  only  eighty-six, 
these  being  the  reports  from  thirty-nine  physicians, — .some 
sending  two  or  three  consecutive  monthly  reports.  Although 
the  number  of  reports  has  been  so  small,  yet,  from  their 
unanimity  on  some  points,  and  from  information  peisonally 
communicated  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  travels  through  the 
counties  by  leading  physicians,  I  think  myself  warranted  in 
forming  some  conclusions,  that  are  of  sufficient  interest  and 
value  to  be  recorded.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  arrange  as  statis- 
tical tables  the  facts  and  figures  which  have  been  furni>hed 
me,  as  they  are  too  few  and  scattering  to  form  the  basis  of 
any  reliable  "statistics"  of  malaria  in  the  State,  but  will 
give  such  of  them  as  I  think  may  serve  to  indicate  the  {pre- 
vailing sentiments  of  the  medical  profession  generally.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  reports  received  were  from  the  Eastern  Shore, 
and  the  southern  counties  of  the  Western  Shore  ;  the  reports 
from  Baltimore  city  will  be  given  separately, 

To  the  question  ;  "In  the  past  twenty  years  have  malarial 
diseases  increased,  or  decreased,  in  frequency  or  in  severity, 
in  your  district?  And  to  what  do  you  attribute  such  increase, 
or  decrease?"  Answers  were  returned  by  thirty-nine  physicians, 
representing  seventeen  (17)  of  the  counties.  Of  these,  thirty- 
two  express  the  opinion  that  there  has  been  a  material  decrease^ 
both  in  the  number  and  severity  of  malarial  diseases  ;  three. 
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on  ihe  cnntrary,  think  there  has  heen  an  increase,  while  three 
believe  that,  wliile  there  are  variations,  both  as  to  nuuiber 
and  severity  of  cases  irom  season  to  sea'ion,  there  has  been, 
upon  tlie  wliole,  neither  a  steady  incrense  nor  dimimitinn  ;  one 
makes  no  reply  to  the  question.  Of  the  three  who  state  that 
malarial  diseases  have  increased,  one  is  Irora  Ci)arles  county, 
and  two  irom  Prince  Geoige's,  and  tliey  each  attribute  the 
increase, — which  is  ap[)arently  local, — to  insufficient  drainage. 
Kot  a  single  physician  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  either  in  his  re- 
plies to  the  circular,  or  in  jiersonal  coinmunicntion,  has  ex- 
pressed to  me  the  opinion  that  there  has  been  any  increase. 

Of  the  tl)irty-two  physicians  who  declare  malarial  di;*ease8 
to  liave  dirninished  in  the  ])ast  twenty  years,  fourteen  think 
the  decrease  owing  to  improved  drainage, — c^nseqaent  upon 
a  better  and  more  thorough  cultivation  of  the  ground  ;  six 
to  cutiit^g  away  timber  and  drying  up  of  swampy  land  ;  one 
to  a  bitter  understood  treatment  ot  the  disease  ;  (me  to  the 
lessened  amount  of  the  "virgin  soil  "  being  turned  u;)  ;  one 
to  the  mure  extensive  use  of  lime,  as  a  fertilizer,  and  in 
whitewash  ;  while  the  remaining  nine  make  no  statement  as 
to  tlie  suitposed  cause.  As  a  subordinate  cause  to  those  abiive 
staled,  six  think  a  more  general  tise  of  lime  upon  the  land 
has  had  a  share  in  lessening  disease. 

I  received  for/y-seven  returns  in  answer  to  questions  as  to 
the  ])reVHlence  of  nialaria  during  certain  specified  months,  in 
the  season  ot  1874  ;  but  these  constitute  so  small  a  ))roportion 
to  the  number  oi  blanks  distributed, — one  thousand  {}.)  and  the 
statements  vary  within  sucli  wide  litnits,  that  i  can  l)ut  tliink 
they  would  utislead  il  repotted;  thus,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "what  was  the  proportion,  per  cent.,  of  uncoiuplicated 
malarial  cases  to  all  the  other  cases  of  disease  in  your  own 
practice,"  it  was  stated  at  orte  per  cent,  hy  some,  by  others  at 
one  hund;red  per  cent.,  and  at  various  intermediate  points  1 
and  so,  with  several  of  the  other  questions. 

The  information  in  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  malarial 
diseases  in  Baltimore  city  which  I  received,  was  in  response 
to  a  circular  asking  facts  showing  the  influence  exerted  by 
Jones'  Falls  and  the  Basin  upon  the  public  health.  Amongst 
otlers  this  circular  contained  specific  questions  as  to  malarial 
diseases.  The  report  based  upon  the  replies  to  that  circular, 
iridicntes  that  no  special  disease  can  be  attributed  to  either  the 
Falls  or  Basin  as  a  cause,  except^  probably,  that  the  tipper  part 
of  tire  'alls  may  account  to  some  extent,  for  the  malaria  which 
prevails  in  the  northern  section  ot  the  city.  ISo  tar  li'om  these 
EUisatices  acting  as  a  cause  lor  malaria,  it,  seemed  to  be  almost 
the  unanimous  opinion  of   the  city  physicians  that  malarial 
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diseases  prevailed  mostly  in  the  more  newly  built  portions  of 
the  city,  f  hose  sections  most  remote  iVotn  tlie  Basin  and  Falls. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Have  malarial  diseases  increased 
or  diminished,  in  number  of  cases  or  severity,  in  the  past  tea 
or  twenty  years,  in  any  special  parts  of  the  city  ?"  hut  fwenfy- 
eight,  of  \\\e  fort y  nine  correspomlents,  gave  any  decided  opin- 
ion. 0'  these,  (wenfy  tiiouirtit  there  ha  i  been  a  marked  diminu- 
tion \five  thought  there  had  been  no  raateiial  chanjjje  ;  one,  that 
while  this  class  of  diseases  had  shown  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  cases,  these  were  of  a  less  severe  type  than  formerly  ; 
only  tivo  believed  there  had  been  an  increase  of  cases,  both  in 
number  and  severity  ! 

As  to  the  cause  of  malarial  disease  in  the  city,  opinion  was 
greatly  divided.  Of  those  who  expressed  an>opinion  on  this 
subject,  twenty-three  in  number,  six  thought  turning  up  the 
soil,  opening  new  streets,  digging  foundations  lor  houses,  to 
be  the  chie'  cause,  and  accounted  for  the  fact  of  malaria  being 
most  pievalent  upon  the  borders  of  the  city  on  this  supposi- 
tion ;  two  believed  that  most  of  the  cases  occurred  amongst 
those  who  had  been  sailing  upon  the  river  late  in  the  evening; 
one,  that  the  excavations  for  iirick  clay  were  the  main  cause; 
and  but  one  that  the  falls  and  basin  had  anything  to  do  with 
it.  Eleven  thought  that  filling  up  ponds  of  water,  within  the 
city  limits,  and  a  better  general  drainage,  had  been  instru- 
mental in  lessening  the  amount  of  disease  which  they  •  ad  no- 
ticed ;  and  tioo,  that  the  gass-s  emitted  from  ceriain  furnaces 
and  factories  counteracted  malarial  poison.  Tliese  seem  to  be 
mere  speculations,  and  not  based  upon  any  definite  knowledge. 

It  seems  to  be  a  very  common  impression  that 'turning  up 
the  earth,  and  exposing  fresh  soil,  is  frequently  the  cause  of 
malarial  and  other  diseases  ;  and  the  fact  of  there  being  al- 
ways more  disease  of  a  malarial  character  upon  the  outskirts 
of  cities,  where  building  and  improvements  are  going  on,  than 
in  the  older  and  built  up  portions,  seems  to  lend  some  force  to 
this  view.  Quite  a  number  of  Baltimore  physicians  have  in- 
formed me  that  while  the  large  excavations  for  the  Union  and 
Potomac  railroad  tunnels  were  being  made,  they  ob- 
served a  much  larger  number  than  usual  of  cases  of  malarial 
disease,  and  that  these  were  chiefly  in  families  living  along 
the  line  of  those  improvements.  These  tunnels,  for  almost 
their  entire  length,  were  built  in  open  trenches  of  considerable 
de[)th,  afterwards  covered  over. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  about  the  same  time 
this  occurred,  '71  and  '72,  there  was  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  malaria  complained  of  throughout  this  State  and 
Virginia.  1  think  it  must  be  conceded,  too,  that  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  brodd,  dv^ep  trenches,  expending  across  a 
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thinly  Pettled  portion  of  the  city,  the  umal  cliannels  of  drain- 
age were  greatly  interrupted  and,  in  a  number  of  jilacea,  the 
surtaee  water  was  dumiurd  up,  to  prevent  its  fiowini<  into  the 
trenches,  thus  cau.sing  it  to  seek  Oiher  channels  and  overflow 
the  htw  ground  in  the  vicinity.  1  have,  for  some  years  past, 
often  noticed  a  condition  of  things  in  the  new  and  growing 
eectioiis  of  Baliiruore  well  calculated  to  produce  malaria.  In 
ojiening  new  streets,  it  couistanily  ha]:)pens  that  their  bed  has 
to  be  elevated  somewhat  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
ground,  and  this  is  d«tne  without  paying  any  attention  to  the 
requirements  for  drainage  of  the  included  spaces,  which  sorae- 
tiiiief  become  covered  with  water  for  a  depth  of  several  inches, at 
others,  they  are  rendered  unduly  wet  and  marshy.  The  elevated 
street  beds  toim  large  ]iaralh  lograms,  these  having  their  sur- 
face from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  below  the  street  level. 
Some  years  ago  the  neighborhood  of  Franklin  Square  was 
very  unhealthy — malaria  abounding;  as  the  vacant  squares 
became  Imilt  upon,  the  malaria  diHap|)eared,  and  to  those  who 
can  rtcall  the  condi>ion  of  this  section  at  that  time,  it  will  be 
remembered  just  the  condition  of  things  above  described  ex- 
isted. Two  of  the  mitst  elevated  points  in  the  city,  loC'tlities 
that,  at  first  view,  ought  to  be  the  most  healthy,  are  North 
Charles  street,  beyond  Boundary  Avenue,  and  Lafayette  Square, 
in  the  northwestern  section.  Both  of  these  neighborhoods 
have  suffered,  for  some  years  past,  from  malaria.  On  either 
side  (if  Charles  street,  just  beyond  North  avenue,  and  for  sev- 
eral squares,  ponds  and  ujarishes  formed  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed have,  and  to  some  extent  still  do  exist;  while  to  the 
south  of  Lafayette  Square,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Har- 
lem r^^quare,  large  square  ponds  of  water,  bounded  by  the  ele- 
vated street  beds,  were,  until  quite  recently,  to  be  seen  ;  and 
now,  although  the  body  of  water  has  been  drawn  off,  these 
squares  are  flat  and  wet.  That  a  large  share  of  the  malaria 
in  Baltimore  city  is  caused  in  this  manner,  I  have  but  little 
doubt ;  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  assent  to  the  belief  that  the 
simple  exposure  of  fresh  earth,  in  digging  the  foundation  of  a 
house,  can  be  productive  of  disease.  It  should  be  made  the 
duty  of  those  having  charge  of  the  opening  of  streets  to  pro- 
vide in  all  cases  for  the  escape  of  the  surface  water  in  the  dis- 
tricts under  improvement. 

The  subject  of  drainage  in  its  relations  to  malaria,  is  one 
not  limited  to  Baltimore  city,  but  of  interest  to  all  tide-water 
Maryland,  and  indeed  to  all  portions  ot  the  State  where  mala- 
rial (ii^ea.se  is  to  be  found.  It  is  an  intere.-ting  question,  and 
one  that  sshould  receive  careful  Cimsideration,  whether  it,  would 
not  be  both  wise  and  profitable,  for  the  State  to  make  some  ef- 
fort towards  a  systematized  and  thorough  drainage  of  large 
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tracts  of  land  that  now  are  not  only  useless  fiir  agricultural 
purposes,  but  constitute  a  fertile  source  of  malaria.  Dr.  To- 
ner, in  tlie  aildresa  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  makes  a 
sui^j^'estion  in  this  connection  that  I  cordially  endorse,  that  *'a 
competent  civil  eniijineer  should  l)e  appointed,  to  act  in  con- 
junction with  the  tState  Boar^  of  Health,  to  make  a  complete 
survey  of  all  the  swami)y,  badly  drained,  and  water  soaked 
lands  of  the  State,  and  suggest  measures  for  abating  the  nui- 
sance, with  an  estimate  of  the  cost."  The  expense  of  such 
an  investigation  would  be  light,  and  I  entertain  but  little 
doubt  of  its  revealing  the  fact  that  some  large  tracts  could  be 
reclaimed  to  agricultural  uses,  and  that  their  enhanced  value 
would  more  than  compensate  for  the  expenses  of  drainage,  be- 
sides which,  the  advantage  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  to  the 
surrounding  districts,  would  be  inCtilculable.  IJitimately  we 
may  hope  to  see  most  all  the  large  marshes  in  the  State  brought 
under  cultivation  bv  private  enterprise.  As  po,»ulation  in- 
creases, and  the  value  of  land  becomes  enhanced,  we  may  look 
for  a  continued  and  decided  improvement  in  the  healthfulness 
of  the  State,  in  proportion  to  the  more  thorough  drainage 
which  agricultural  uecessiiies  will  bring  ;  hut  this  will  be  a 
slow  process,  that  could  be  greatly  facilitated,  at  little  cost,  by 
suitaldt'  legislation. 

Tlie  Eastet  n  Shore  counties  seem  to  have  been  improving  in 
the  past  ten  years,  both  in  population  and  in  general  business 
prosperity,  decidedly  more  rapidly  than  has  been  the  case  with 
the  I'lwer  counties  of  the  otlier  shore.  Trie  enormous  quantity 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  now  being  cultiv.ited  in  this 
secti(ni,  to  suppl}'  the  great  cities,  and  the  demand  for  canning 
and  exporting,  with  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  truck  fiarm 
system,  have  added  much  to  its  business,  activity  ;  while  the 
souther  n  counties  have  not  !<hared  to  any  great  extent  in  this 
new  source  of  prosperity.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  all  the  ac- 
counts which  I  have,  agree  in  indicating  a  much  gi'eater  de- 
crease in  malarial  diseases  in  the  former  section^  than  in  the 
latter. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while  we  have  the  almost 
unanimous  testimony  of  the  medical  profession,  both  as  de- 
rived from  the  reports,  and  from  personal  interviews  and  con- 
versation with  leading  physicians,  that  malarial  diseases  have 
been,  for  some  years  past,  (with  the  excepticm  of  a  few  un- 
healthy seasons,)  stea<lily  upon  the  decrease  all  over  the  State. 
In  the  adjoining  Sraie  of  Virginia,  under  the  same  climatic 
infliunces,  there  has  not  been  a  similar  diminution,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  decided  increase !  Froin  a  paper  pr*^Si^nte  I  bv  Prof. 
J.  L.  Cabell,  President  of  the  Virginia  ^  tat-  Board  of  Healthy 
to  the  American  Medical  Association,  in  1874,  giving  the  re- 
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suits  of  his  inquiries  as  to  ''  Defective  Drainage  as  a  Cause  of 
Disease  in  Virginia,"  it  seems  to  be  clearly  established  tbat 
malarial  diseas.es  have  greatly  increased,  both  in  severity  and 
number  of  cases,  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  due  to  defective 
diainage  consequent  upon  the  want  of  labor  and  decline  of 
agri<  ultural  pursuits  since  the  war. 

Of  the  reports  received  by  Professor  Cabell,  the  largernum- 
her  of  those  frona  tide-water  Virginia  agree  in  stating  that  the 
increase  in  malaria  bears  a  steady  relation  to  the  drainage  of 
the  lands.  A  few  of  these  reports  are  cited  as  interestinjr  in 
this  connection.  Dr.  Sanford,  of  Westmoreland,  says,  '^' In- 
termittent and  remittent  diseases  have  increased  four  to  one 
since  the  close  of  the  late  war  ;"  Dr.  Archer,  ot  Henrico,  "Since 
the  war,  intermii tents  appear  in  portions  of  the  county  ]  re- 
viously  exempt  from  such  affections  ;  "  Dr.  Broaddus,  of  King 
and  Queen,  "  Since  the  war,  "  (in  a  particular  locality  wliere 
drainage  has  been  neglected),  "  intermittent  fever  has  in- 
creased three  hundred  per  cent.;  "  Dr.  Miisgrave,  of  South- 
am[)ton,  "estates  on  which  there  was  but  little  sickness  be- 
fore the  war,  wliere  they  were  well  drained,  now  suffer  almost 
constantly  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months  from  in- 
teimittent  dijeases  ;  "  Dr.  Claiborne,  of  Petersburg,  a  most 
competent  observer,  speaking  of  the  country  tributary  to  Pe- 
tersburg, states  that  '  prior  to  the  war,  when  the  land  was 
in  good  tillage  and  well  drained,  malarial  fevers  were  known, 
"but  they  were  not  general  or  severe.  Now,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  all  this  region  up  to  the  Piedmont  line  of  counties,  fevers 
of  remittent  and  intermittent  types  are  so  rife  and  so  grave  »s 
seriously  to  interfere  wiih  agricultural oj)erations,  and  to  give 
rise  to  apprehensions  that  some  otherwise  desirable  localities 
will  have  to  be  abandoned.  " 

Comparing  the  two  States,  then,  we  find  a  most  remarkable 
difference.  Over  tide-water  Virginia  generally,  malarial  dis' 
eases  seem  to  have  been  on  the  increase,  while  in  the  similar 
region  of  Maryland  there,  has  been  a  decided  decrease.  In 
some  portions  of  the  State,  where  malarial  fevers  used  to 
ahound,  they  seem  now  to  have  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
In  Washington  and  Frederick  counties,  owing  to  the  improved 
farming  with  its  attendant  better  drainage,  a  marked  change 
has  been  noted.  A  prominent  physician  of  Frederick  city 
writes  that  "  the  history  of  malarial  disease  belongs  to  the 
past,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  it  was  a  scourge,  and 
even  so  late  as  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  it  was  severe  and 
extensive,  hut  has  been  steadily  decreasing."  On  the  Eastern 
Shore,  as  before  stated,  there  has  been  a  most  marked  diminu- 
tion, until  now  it  may  be  fairly  considered  a  healthy  section  of 
country.    It  is  a  subject  of  regret  to  me  that  the  medical  profes- 
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sion  of  the  State  should  have  given  so  little  aid  in  collecting 
the  facts  upon  which  to  hase  a  report.  Hid  but  one-fourth  of 
those  appealed  to 'devoted  a  little  time  to  recordinji;  such  perti- 
nent fai-ts  as  had  fallen  under  their  ohservntion,  ami  the  opin- 
ions to  which  their  professional  duties  and  studies  had  in- 
clined their  judgment;  I  should  have  been  in  possession  of  a 
large  mass  of  interesting  facts  and  deductions.  Tliat  they 
should  manifest  so  little  sympathy  with  efforts  at  'cientifio  in- 
ve^^t^garion  is  greatly  to  be  de[)lored  !  Experience  has  con- 
vinced me  that,  until  we  can  liave  regularly  appoiuteii  liealth 
officers  in  each  town  and  county  in  the  State,  and  a  thorough 
and  correct  system  for  the  registration  of  vital  statistics,  we 
may  not  hope  to  do  more  than  toanive  at  -n  approximate  es- 
timate ot  the  relative  liealthfulness  of  the  several  secti  mis  of 
the  St;ite  now  so  desirable.  This  ap[)roximation,  howevcM-,  I 
think,  I  have  made  not  very  far  Iroiu  tlie  truth,  and  I  believe 
myself  warrauteil  in  the  following  conclusions  : 

1.  M-ilarial  diseases,  during  the  past  twenty  years,  have 
been  steadily  decreasing  both  in  nusnber  of  cases  and  in  se- 
verity throughout  the  State  of  Maryland  generally. 

2.  This  decrease  has  been  specially  noticeable  in  Washing- 
ton and  Frederick  counties  and  those  of  the  Eastern  Shoi'e  ; 
less  noticealde  in  the  southern  counties  between  tiie  lower  Po- 
tomac and  Chesapeake. 

3.  Th<ise  severe  cases  of  c  mgpstive  or  bilious  remittent 
fever  that  used  to  be  so  common,  and  'O  fatal,  are  now  very 
rare  in  any  section  of  the  State,  the  prevailing  types  being  mild 
iDtermittents  and  remittents. 

4.  The  cause  of  this  decrease  seems  to  be,  mainly,  an  im- 
proved drainage,  consequent  upon  a  better  cultivation  of  the 
soil. 


''JONES'   FALLS''    AND    THE    ''BASIN,'' 

In  their  Eelations  to  the  Public  Health. 


For  a  iiuml3er  of  years  past  the  public  mind  in  Baltimore 
city  has  heen  much  exercised  over  the  existence  cf  two  ^reat 
sources  of  nuisance  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city — Jones'  Fails 
and  the  Basin — and  endless  discussion  has  been  kept  up  as  to 
their  cause  aid  tlie  jjroper  mode  of  abating  them.  Commis- 
sions have  been  a{)p(iinttd  ;  civil  engineers,  both  nt  home  and 
from  abroad,  have  been  consulted  ;  the  waters  have  heen  fre- 
quently analysed  by  chemists  ;  countless  reports,  newsp  (i)er 
articles  and  pamphlets  have  been  published,  and  the  whfile 
fiul-ject  so  often  and  so  thoroughly  gone  over  in  all  its  details, 
that  it  would  seem  impossible  to  add  anything  new  to  our 
knowledge  ot  it,  I  have  no  intention,  therefore,  of  repeating 
what  has  been  so  often  said,  and  the  facts  which  I  shall  pre- 
sent will  be  tew  and  briefly  st^ited. 

Jones'  Falls  is  a  small  open  stream  which  pasFes,  from 
North  to  South,  almost  directly  through  the  centre  of  the  citv, 
flowing  into  the  head  of  the  river  at  its  junction  with  the 
"  J-at^in  "   proper. 

About  seven  miles  north  of  the  city  there  is  a  dam  across 
lie  )>ed  of  the  stream,  collecting  the  entire  flow  of  water,  and 
roni  wliich  the  greater  part  of  it  is  conveyed  to  the  city  by 
pi])e,  constituting  the  entire  water  supply  for  public  and  pri- 
vate use.  Oidinaiily  but  a  small  quantity  of  water  passes 
over  the  dam,  and,  as  there  are  but  few  and  small  streams  en- 
teiing  the  Falls  below  the  dam,  the  volume  of  water  flowing 
thiough  the  city  is  small.  As,  however,  it  drains  quite  an 
extensive  water  slied,  both  in  the  city  and  north  ot  it,  the 
volume. of  water  in  its  channel  during  and  following  heavy 
rains  becomts  enorujonsly  increased. 

Beyond  the  city  quite  a  number  of  cotton  and  other  factories 
are  situated  near  the  line  of  the  stream,  the  drainage  and 
■waste  of  which — including  privy  drainage — pass  into  it.  Sev- 
eral villages,  chiefly  occupied  by  the  factory  hands,  also  use 
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the  stream  as  tlieir  common  sewer.  Tn  its  course,  for  nliout 
two  miles,  tlirough  the  most  thickly  settled  centre  of  the 
city,  there  are  locnted  upon  its  banks  tanneries,  tallow-render- 
ing and  soap-making  establishments,  etc.,  etc. — besides  })rivies 
iuMinnerahie — all  of  which  make  free  and  unrestricted  use  of 
it  as  a  common  sewer.  The  street  sewt^rs  also  pour  constantly 
into  it  their  polluting  contents,  and,  during  rains,  the  street 
washings,  etc.,  are  swept  into  its  channel.  The  tide  from  the 
river  backs  up  this  foul  accumulation  for  a  cousiderahle  dis- 
tance, and  the  lower  half  of  its  course  through  the  city  is 
usually  a  reeking,  stagnant  pool  !  A  black,  decomposing  so- 
lution of  all  manner  of  animal  and  vegetable  refuse  tills  its 
channel  ;  and  sul]>hu''etted  hydrogen,  and  other  noxious  gases, 
are  treely  given  off,  which  render  the  neighhorliood,  especially 
during  the  summer  months,  almost  uninhabitable  from  the 
sickening  odor  ! 

The  "  Basin"  is  the  head  of  the  Northwest  Branch  of  the 
Patapsco  River,  and  constitutes  the  inner  harbor  of  the  city. 
It  is  narrow  and  constricted  at  two  points,  and  the  el)h  and 
fl'iw  of  the  tide  but  sliifhtly  affect  the  water  in  its  expanded, 
upper  head.  Jones'  Falls  emptiesjnst  below  the  most  con- 
stricted point,  so  that  its  current — when  heavy  rains  gi\e  it 
such — has  no  effect  in  washing  out  the  contents  of  tlie  Basin  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  filth  which  it  usually  discharges  is 
swept  b.Hck  into  the  Basin  by  eacii  recurring  flood  tide  ! 

The  Basin  receives  the  rainfall  from  a  water  shed  compris- 
ing the  central,  and  dirtiest^  portion  of  the  city,  with  the 
street  washings  and  other  filth,  which  pass  down  the  gutters 
and  sewers.  It  has  situated  upon  its  margin  sugar  refineries 
and  factories  of  various  kinds,  the  refuse  of  which  is  permitted 
to  pass  directly  into  the  water  ;  and.  a  number  of  sewers  fl  iw 
into  it,  which  receive  the  contents  ot  the  pipes  from  the  water- 
closets  ot  large  hotels,  dwellings  and  warehouses,  and,  be-ides 
excrementitious  matter,  convey  refuse  anirnal  and  vegetable 
suhstames  in  great  variety  and  quantity.  As  a  consequence 
of  tliis  coiitamiiiHtion,  the  water  of  the  Basin  is  thick  and- 
black,  and,  from  the  decomposition  of  organic  matters — Mud 
the  reactions  of  these  with  the  salts  of  the  water — quan- 
tities of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ami  other  noxious  gases  are 
freely  given  off!  So  great  is  the  amount  of  these  gases  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  that  the  white  lead  paint  of  ves-els 
is  turned  to  a  deep  black  ;  and  the  same  effect  is  produced,  to 
a  lesser  extent,  upon  the  paint  of  the  warehouses  and  dwell- 
ings, not  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  hundreds  of 
yards  distant.  These  noxious  gases  pervade  a  large  portion  of 
the  city,  and  frequently  are  noticeable  for  as  much  as  a  mile's 
distance  from  their  source  1 
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That  these  two  nuisances  should  have  been  so  lon^  per- 
mitted to  remain  is  a  8tiikin<i:;  coraraentHry  upon  the  incapa- 
city of  City  Councils  to  deal  with  questions  of  this  nature. 
That  they  can  l)e  promptly  and  effectually  removed  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  They  are  simple  problems  in  civil  en^jjineering, 
tliat  have  been  solved  again  and  again  :  and  no  engineer  of 
ordinary  aitainmeuts  sliould  have  ditlicultv  in  satisfactorily 
di.'^pcsing  of  them.  That  a  limited  body  of  water,  only  com- 
municating with  the  river  by  a  narrow  channel,  into  which  a 
feeble  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  and  whete  thf^re  is  no  circulation 
or  interciiange  ,of  waters,  and  which  is  daily  and  hourly 
having  poiiied  into  it  gallons,  and  tons,  of  animal  and  vege- 
table matters — includirig  the  excretions  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple— should  become  offensive,  can  surely  not  be  a  matter  of 
surprise. 

With  this  condition  of  things  existing,  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion of  interest  to  learn  whether  tht-se  cesspools  are  more  than 
mere  matters  of  nuisance, — offensive  to  the  senses, — and  active 
causes  of  disease  ;  and,  if  so,  to  wliat  classes  of  disease  they 
give  origin.  With  a  view  to  determining  these  questions, 
early  in  July,  1875,  I  issued  printed  "circulars,  with  blank 
forms  attached,  to  each  physician  in  tlie  city,  asking  the  results 
of  his  observation — such  facts  as  had  fallen  under  his  notice, 
as  well  as  the  opinions  his  experience  had  led  him  to  form.  I 
wished  to  leai  n  whether  tlie  Falls  and  Basin  directly  origi- 
nated specific  diseases  ;  whether  they  rendered  those  living  in 
their  vicinity  more  liable  to  ordinary  diseases  ;  whether  those 
residing  near  them  were  less  lobust  than  those  living  in  other 
parts  of  the  city  ;  whether  they  increased  the  liability  to,  or 
severity  of,  cholera  infantum,  malaria,  etc.,  etc. 

I  regret  to  state  (hat,  out  ot  the  j^ye  hundred  phys'cians  and 
.others  appealed  to — although  a  special  note  was  sent  to  each, 
and,  later,  their  attention  was  called  to  the  subject  through 
the  daily  J)) ess — but /oW^Z-nnte  put  themselves  to  the  trouble 
to  renly  !  I  was  ])articulaily  anxious  to  obtain  the  results  of 
-the  obsei'vation,  and  the  opinions  formed,  of  each  practising 
physician  in  the  city  upon  this  subject,  helievmg  that  some 
interesling  and  valuable  deductions  njight  be  drawn.  As  it 
is,  irom  the  data  lurnished  by  the  forty-nine  correspondents, 
the  results  are,  in  some  points,  satisfactory  and  of  value,  and 
I  think  the  inierences  to  be  drawn  clear  and  decisive. 

ln»answer  to  the  first  question  :  "  In  your  opinion  does  the 
Basin  or  Jones'  Falls  cause  any  special  acute  disease  or  dis- 
eases?" Of  Vae  forty -nine  lorms  lelurned,  eleven  authors 
either  failed  to  answer  this  interrogatory  or  stated  that  their 
practice  near  these  localities  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  ena- 
ble   them    to   form  a  judgment;  of  the    thirty-eight  who  ex- 
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pressed  an  n]>ini(">n,  f went y  six  said  tliey  di'l  not    tliink    either 
the  Falls  or  Hasln  ever' (iaused  diseane  ;  while    twelve   thought 
they  did.   This  was  not  what  rai^ht  liave  been  expected,  as  tho 
very  ^i'edcial  opinion  of  the  prol'ession  is,  that,   fiirh,    speci  illy 
theeftluvia  (roni  decomposiniz;  animtl  and  V'^o^et:il)le  raaiter,  is 
a  very  !eri  ile  source  of  di>ease.      Closer  examination    ot   tliese 
answers   show-d,  that,  of  those    answeriny;    neg.itivelv,    were 
many  known  to  me  as  close  and  accuiate  observers,  and    tluit 
specially  m  ihis  group,  were  found  trie  physicians  who  live    in 
tiiest-  localities,  and  wnose  prac'ice  is  Ur^ely    auinnjjst    those 
dwelling  m-ar  the  lines  of  the  Falls  and  BHsin  ;  while  of  those 
answeiintr  affii  inatively,  the  majority  were  men  vvl\o    had    bat 
little  experience  of  the  localities  in  question  ;  thus,  one  states, 
'■'  he     lias    no  experience   btlow    Charles   street    bridiz;e  ;  "   a 
second  expre^ses  the  opinion  that  the  Ba^in  causes  disease,  hut 
Ftales     "the     eff.ct    of    the    vitiated     atmosphere     (ot     the 
Baj-iii)  is  lelt  more  at  a  distance  than  on  its  borders,  "   and  the 
"  whole  charatter  of   his  re[)lies  mdic  ites   "  theoiizing,"   rather 
than  opinions  based  on  observation  ;   a  third,  "  has  resided    in 
Baliimure  only  sixteen   months;"    while    a    -fourth    has    "re- 
sided in  the  city  but  a  short  time,  "  and  bases  hi-i  opinions  on 
"  a  i'ew  casual  visits    to  the  neighborhood  of  the   Basin;"    a 
filth,   wiio  answers   the   first    qni-stion,  "They  do,  most    un- 
doubtedly, "  aiterwards  says,  "  My  residence  in    the    city    has 
been  i)ut  for  two  years,  and  in  the  west  end  ;    I  can  only  state 
my  opinions  ;  "   and  again,    "I  have  no  practical    experience 
as  ro  these  localities  !  !  "     So  that  it  would  seem  pro  er  to  ex- 
clude from  the  twelve  affirmative  answers  five  ;   whicu    leaves 
\)[xi  seven,    as    against  twenty-six!     I    do    not    find  the    same 
hasty  judgment  on  the  part  of    ihose  answering    negatively; 
on  the  contrary,  the  majority  of  them  express  surprise  at   the 
results  of  their    experience,  and,   in  tlie    language    ot  one  of 
them,  "  would  like  very  much  to  state  that  that  reeking    cess- 
pool of  filth,  the  Ba^in,  creates  disease,  hut,  from  a  very  care- 
lul  observation,  cannot  give  a  verdiet   against  it  !  !  "     In    re- 
sponse 10  the  second  qur^stiim,   "  Are  those  living  in    the   im- 
mediate vicinity  of  tlie  Basin  or  Jones'  Falls  more  liable  than 
others  to  contract  ordinary  acnte  diseases,  as  diarrhoei,  dysen- 
tery, typhoid   fever,  cholera    morbus,    etc.  "      Of    the  forty- 
wme returns,  thirteen  either  failed  to  notice  this  query  or    did 
not  express  a  decided  opinion  ;  of  the  thirty-six  replies    twen- 
ty-five were  in  the    negative,  tliat  there  was  not  greater  lia- 
bility ;  eleven  thought  there  was  greater  liability  to  disease. 

To  the  queiy  :  "Do  such  persons  enjoy  good  general  health, 
or  are  they  less  robust  than  those  living  at  a  distance  from 
these  localities?"  Nineteen  lailed  to  express  an  opinion; 
twenty-one  thought  the  residents  along  the  Falls  and    B^tsin 
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enjoyed  quite  as  ^ood  general  health  as  those  living  in  other 
sectioDs  of  the  city  ;  (one  declared  that  their  health  was  hetter 
than  the  common  standard  !)  nine  thought  a  lower  standard 
of  health  prevailed. 

To  the  question  :  "  Are  there  morp  casps  of  cholera  infantum 
in  children  living  near  the  Basin  or  Falls  than  in  those  remote  ; 
and  are  fiuch  cases,  when  they  do  occur,  more  severe  than 
usual  ?"  eighteen  ifailed  to  make  definite  reply;  twenty-one 
answered  no  ;  ten  answered  yes 

It  will  he  noticed  that  these  questions  erahraced  all  for?Tifl  of 
disease,  including,  of  course,  the  malarial  ;  but,  for  certain 
reasons,  special  questions  as  to  the  prevalence  oi:  malarial  dis- 
easesm  the  vicinity  of  the  Basin  and  Falls  were  added  ;  and 
the  re[)lie8  were  of  the  same  character  as  those  for  disf^ase 
generally  ;  that  is  the  greater  number  stated  that  such  dis- 
eases do  not  prevail  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  regions  (iesig- 
nated  than  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  Ti.e  details  of  the 
special  replies  will  be  found  incorporated  in  the  "  Report  oq 
the  Prevalence  of  Malarial  Disease  in  Maryland." 

Under  the  head  of  "  G-eneral  Remarks  "  quite  a  number  of 
those  who  thought  neither  the  Basin  nor  Falls  to  ori^^inate 
disease,  or  to  aid  in  its  spread  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
expressed  the  decided  opinion  that  should  th^  germs  of  cer- 
tain diseases,  as  cholera,  typhoid  fever  or  yellow  fever,  once 
take  root  in  the  filth  of  these  places,  they  would  find  fertile 
fields  for  their  propagation,  and  in  such  an  event,  a  fearful 
epidemic  might  become  estahlished.  One  gentleinan,  of 
high  reputation  in  the  profession,  thinks  it  very  probable  that 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  generated  by  the  decompo-^ing  or- 
ganic matter,  may  be  destructive  to  low  ortjanisrns,  a-^  b  iCteria 
and  vibriones,  and,  as  these  are  thought  to  be  the  true  "  dis- 
ease germs,"  it  may  thus  be  a  ^revew^t'yg  of  epidemics.  And 
he  recommends  that  "  a  serit  s  of  experiments  be  instituted  to 
test  the  influence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  over  such  organic 
germs,  and  its  efficacy  as  a  disinfectai  t."  I  expect  during  the 
coming  summer  to  curry  into  execution  this  suguestion. 

Dr.  Jas.  A.  Steuart,  the  very  efficient  Health  Officer  of  Balti- 
more city  for  the  past  lour  years,  says  :  "  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  the  borders  of  the  Basin  are  singularly  free  friMn  the 
prevalence  of  either  malarial  disease  or  cholera  infantum  ia 
ail  epKiemic  form." 

Although  the  data  collected  are  too  meagre  to  warrant  any 
very  pohitive  deductions,  yet  I  am  persuaded  from  their  care- 
iul  s  iidy,  from  a  long  personal  familiarity  with  the  localities, 
and  from  conversation  with  a  large  number  of  physiciaris,  that 
neither  Jones'  Falls  in  the  lower  and  more  offensive  puit  of  its 
course^  nor  the  Basiuj  cause  any  special  disease.     It  seems  in- 
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crediLlp  that  people  can  -live  habitually  within  the  direct 
S))here  of  the  gasei'US  exhalations  from  these  putrid  ])ools 
withonl  some  impairment  of  their  general  health  and  vifjijor, 
yet  thiH  must  be  far  less  tlian  is  commonly  supposed,  and, 
without  a  system  for  collecting  the  mortuary  statistics  of  the 
several  districts  of  the  city,  separately,  cannot  be  correctly  esti- 
mated. 

But,  although  compelled  to  believe  these  nuisances  not,  to 
any  great  extent,  deleterious  to  heilth,  it  will  be  a  bad  policy 
which  ])resumes  on  the  past  experience,  and  trusts  to  an  un- 
limited exemption  for  the  future.  It  is  like  living  over  a  pow- 
der masrazine,  which  only  requires  the  light  of  a  match  to 
cause  a  fVarful  explosion.  All  ex[)erience  teaches  that  filth  is 
the  prolific  soil  for.  the  propagation,  if  not  generation,  of  pes- 
tilence. A  severe  epidemic  is  nearly  impossible  in  a  clean 
city,  while  a  dirty  one  may,  for  a  long  period,  have  exemp- 
tion, but  will  inevitably,  sooner  or  later,  be  scourged.  It  has 
been  abundantly  proven  that  two  elements  go  to  make  up  the 
conditions  of  epidemics,  the  seeds  of  disease,  and  the  soil  for 
their  propagation.  We  may  not  always  be  able  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  the  seed,  we  can  always  prevent  their  ger- 
mination into  a  sweeping  pestilence  ! 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  these  nuisances  can  be  removed,  I 
refrain  from  the  expression  of  any  opinion  as  to  the  details  ; 
this  is  a  question  pertaining  to  engineering,  and  not  to  medi- 
cine. It  is  the  province  of  the  sanita^-ian  to  point  out  the 
sources  of  disease  ;  of  the  civil  engineer  to  remove  them.  One 
thing,  however,  must  be  evident,  that,  whatever  i)lan  be 
adopted,  an  essential  feature  of  it  must  be  the  provision  of 
some  method  for  intercepting,  and  otherwise  disposing  of,  the 
sewerage  and  other  impurities  which  now  find  their  way  into 
the  Basin  and  Falls.  To  fill  up  the  head  of  the  Basin,  as  has 
been  proposed,  is  simply  to  remove  the  nuisa-nce  a  little  fur- 
ther down  ;  to  attempt  to  carry  off  the  filth  by  flushing,  with 
fresh  or  other  water  introduced,  must  be  but  a  temporMry  and 
futile  expedient.  As  the  city  grows,  the  amount  of  impuri- 
ties finding  their  way  into  the  Basin  and  B'alls  must  increase 
in  pi"oportion,  unless  intercepting  sewe  s  having  some  other 
outlet,  are  constructed.  With  a  proper  system  of  sewerage, 
and  a  reasonably  stringent  law  prohibiting  the  emptying  of 
any  kind  of  animal  or  vegetable  refuse  in'o  the  Basin,  I  have 
no  doubt  the  evils  would  be  at  once  abated.  That  any  civil 
engineer  of  fair  attainments  can  find  difiiculty  in  solving  the 
problem,  I  should  be  reluoiaot  to  believe. 
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Of  late  years  there  1ms  been  an  amount  of  1  ibor  and  re- 
seat ch  ex[)en(led  in  efforts  to  promote  the  public  health,  of 
whicii  mot^t  of  US,  dwellers  in  the  fair  State  of  Marybind,  have 
littb^  knowledge.  The  results  arrived  at,  moreover,  are  most 
practical  and  most  satisfactory  ;  for  it  is  no  longer  matter  of 
speculation,  but  a  truth,  reached  by  extensive  observations  and 
demonstrated  by  figures-,  that  many  of  our  most  .fatal  diseases 
ae  preventable  ;  that  others  may  be  greatly  diminished  in 
tlieir  range,  or  miti^^ated  in  their  intensity  ;  ttiat  the  slaughter 
of  the  teething  innocents  may  be  very  much  reduced,  and  the 
average  duration  of  our  several  lives  considerably  prolonged, 
by  an  attention  to  sanitary  precautions.  The  good  tairy,  whose 
mayic  broom  sweeps  away  so  much  evil,  bears  the  simple  and 
hum  i lie  name  of  Cleanliness. 

Ijirty  things  and  dirty  ways  are  the  great  foes  to  human 
health.  A  clean  skin,  to  begin  with  ;  a  clean  soil  to  stand 
upon  ;  a  clean  house  to  live  in  ;  clean  food  to  eat  ;  clean 
clothes  to  wear  ;  clean  water  to  drink  ;  clean  air  to  breathe — 
these,  more  than  all  the  drugs  in  the  apothecaries'  shop-*,  avail 
to  assure  our  bodily  health  and  comfort. 

Now,  cl^anliufss  is  something  like  honesty  :  it  is  easier  to 
wear  the  appearance  of  either  than  to  secure  its  reality.  V(M'y 
much  depends  upon  the  standard  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 
Without  gross  fraud  or  actual  cheating,  a  man  may  be  greatly 
lacking  in  integrity  ;  and  so,  also,  together  with  the  semblance 
of  a  neat  aiid  orderly  housekeeping,  there  may  exist  unsu-^- 
})ecied  uiicleanliness.  True  honesty  and  true  cleanliness  alike 
must  go  beneath  fair  appearances:  they  can  be  attained  only 
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by  scrutiny,  by  suspicion  of  one's  self  and  of  one's  belongings, 
by  constant,  vigihmce  and  carefulness. 

In  preparing;  a  paper  to  accomi>any  tbe  Report  of  the  Mary- 
land B(taid  of  Health,  the  writer  is  well  aware  that  he  is  no  au- 
thority in  sanitary  matters,  at)d  that  tlie  {)nblic  rightly  look  tor 
information  and  advice  in  sucli  things  to  those  whose  vocation 
it  is  to  stud}'-  and  to  treat  disease.  But  there  are  good  reas.Mis 
why  those  of  us  who  can  claim  no  more  than  a  general  know- 
ledge of  sanitary  literature  may  use  our  pens  and  our  tongues 
in  aid  of  tlie  scientist  and  the  physician.  These  persons 
are  greatly  obstructed  in  their  inquiries  even,  in  the  endeavor 
to  collect  the  facts  appertaining  to  vital  statistics,  by  the  indif- 
ference, amounting  almost  to  hostility,  of  the  public.  People 
think  that  this  concern  for  the  general  health  is  a  mere  crotchet 
of  the  doctors,  and  their  questioning  about  our  home  matters 
an  impertinent  curiosity.  The  writer  is  glad  to  testify,  in  his 
place  and  according  to  his  ability,  to  the  exceeding  value  of 
the  work  confided  to  the  Board  of  Health,  and,  in  some  sort, 
to  interpret  between  them  and  the  public.  The  theme  sug- 
gested to  him  is  not  as  elegant  and  refined  as  some  othei's  ; 
but  he  would  consider  his  time  and  energies  well  expended  if 
he  could  so  handle  it  as  to  excite  the  interest  of  intelligent 
men  in  the  effort  to  remove  the  impurities  which  now  defile 
our  dwellings  and  corrupt  our  health. 

And  once  more  let  it  be  said  that  this  paper  is  written  in  the 
interest  of  the  farmers  and  villagers  of  Maryland.  The  effort 
is  not  to  treat  the  general  subject  exhaustively,  but  to  present 
such  considerations  in  connection  with  it  as  may  be  practically 
useful  to  us  here  at  home. 

As  one  travels  through  the  rural  districts  of  Maryland  he 
meets  everywhere  with  certain  things  revolting  to  the  deli- 
cacy and  offensive  to  the  senses  of  civilized  man.  He  finds, 
for  instance,  neat  school  houses  all  along  the  road,  attended 
by  girls  and  boys  together.  But  often  there  is  no  retiring 
place  for  either  sex,  or  else  there  are  two  small  sheds  sit- 
uated in  open  view,  not  fenced  off  or  concealed  in  any  way. 
The  scholar  who  would  step  aside  is  exposed  to  the  observa- 
tion of  the  other  scholars  and  of  the  passers-by.  The  houses 
are  neglected  and  filthy. 

Just  here  begins  a  child's  education  in  other  things  beside 
the  spelling-book.  He  becomes  familiarized  with  an  immodest 
publicity  and  reconciled  to  unwholesome  sights  and  smells. 

But  fathers  and  mothers  do  not  care  about  such  matters.  I 
remember  once  in  the  far  West  to  have  officiated  in  a  new 
sch(jol  house,  v»ell  built  and  pleasantly  shaded.  The  neigh- 
bors prided  themselves  on  it.  But  there  were  no  accommoda- 
tions such  as  those  alluded  to,  and  the  region  behind  the  house 
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was  simply  di.=gUPting.  Having  opportunity  later  in  the  rlay 
to  converse  with  8ome  of  the  trustees,  in  the  main  sen8il)le 
although  uneducated  men,  I  suggested  how  easy  it  would  be 
to  fence  off  the  corners  of  the  yard  and  make  a  decent  and 
suitable  |,>rovision  ;  indeed  I  waxed  somewhat  eloquent  iq 
urying  the  value  of  teaching  children  early  modest  and  deli- 
cate ways.  When  I  had  finished,  the  great  man  of  the  neigh- 
borliood  replied  that  it  was  liardly  worth  while,  because,  said 
lie,  ''^  the  children  is  young.'' 

And  when  one  vif^iis  private  dwellings,  still  the  offense  re- 
curs. If  in  the  country,  there  is  a  ricketty,  ill-smelling 
house,  distant  from  the  dwelling  and  scarcely  accessible  to 
delioa.te  jjersims  in  wet  weather  fur  the  weeds  and  grass. 

If  the  dwelling  be  in  a  village,  the  house  in  question  occu- 
pies a  conspicuous  position  as  if  people  were  rather  proud  of 
it.  It  is  cleansed  at  long  intervals  only,  when  it  has  become 
unetiduiable.  Even  at  the  best  of  times  a  visit  to  it  is  a  pen- 
ance (iefi-rred  a.-s  long  as  possible. 

Some  of  our  villages  are  simply  abominable  to  eye  and  nose 
in  hot  weather.  Privies  and  pig-sties  infect  the  air,  and  the 
murmurers  are  laughed  at.  It  requires  mare  nerve  than  every 
town  commissioner  has  to  brave  the  popular  indifference  and 
to  abate  the  nuisance.  Who  has  not  seen  a  company  of 
ladits  and  gentlemen  in  a  sun-mer's  evening  fairly 
driven  away  from  the  southern  porch  or  window  by  the  intol- 
erable bad  smells  borne  upon  the  breeze. 

1  suggested  that  my  theme  is  an  unsavoury  one,  but  is  not 
the  very  unsavouriness  of  the  facrs  a  reason  why  some  of  U8 
ehould  lift  up  our  voices  and  remonstrate,  in  the  name  of  de- 
cency and  civilization,  against  these  careless  and  unclean 
ways  of  living. 

But  this  is  not  all  ;  there  is  something  worse  than  that 
which  me^  ts  the  eye  and  offends  the  nostril.  We  are  all  the 
while  drinking  water  which  is  contaminated  by  the  filth  that 
accumulates  around  our  dwellings.  In  the  country  the  pump 
used  by  the  family  is  sometimes  planted  close  to  the  stable 
and  the  drainings  of  the  barn-yard  soak  into  it  through  the 
porous  soil,  while  in  the  villages  many  of  the  wells  are  re- 
ceiving all  day  long  the  contents  of  the  neighboring  privies 
quietly  leaking  into  them. 

E.s[KCinlly  is  this  true  of  the  Ea-^tern  Shore  and  of  other 
alluvial  portiotis  of  the  State.  The  water  is  near  the  surface, 
and  the  soil  o[)enj  with  no  "  hard  pan  "  to  arrrst  sui face  water. 
Here  is  a  well,  the  surlace  ot  the  water  within  eight  or  tea 
feet  uf  the  ground  ;  on  the  same  lot  and  on  adjuniug  lots  are 
privies  with  pits  three  or  four  feet  deep'.  As  a  matter  of  course 
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the  rain  dissolving  these  superficial  impurities  carries  them 
at  once  into  the  wtrearns  and  wells  beh)W. 

Just  think  of  it  !  How  we  w.iuld  revolt  from  drinking  out 
of  a  well  into  which  we  saw  daily  discharged  even  a  sm^ll 
portion  of  the  household  slops!  An  I  yet  some  of  us  are 
ignorantly  irabihing  habitaally  water  in  which  the  analyst 
wouKl  recognize  at  a  glance  the  foulest   mixtures   imaginable. 

One  may  persuade  himself  that  nothing  is  the  matter  with 
his  well,  so  pure  and  sweet  and  sparkling  is  the  water,  and  yet 
it  is  lound  over  and  over  again,  upon  examination,  that  this 
fair  seeming  water  is  charged  with  matters. which  have  come 
from  human  bowels.  Such  wells  may  be  used  for  a  long  time 
without  apparent  detriment  to  health,  but,  let  the  excretions 
fronj  a  i  atient  sick  with  the  choleia  or  typlioid  fever  find  their 
way  through  the  privy  into  the  well,  and  then  diretiil  conse- 
qtiences  ensue. 

Hucli  is  doubtless  the  explanation  of  tliose  fearful  ouJ^breaks 
of  tyohoid  fever  in  the  most  healthy  localities.  People  drink 
in  the  germs  unconsciously  with  the  water  which  is  inoffensive 
to  taste  and  smell.  Dr.  ISituon,  in  his  report  to  the  Privy 
Council,  to  which  I  shall  have  occ^tsion  hereafrer  to  refer,  de- 
clares in  bold,  strong  words  that  this  disf-ase  "  has  its  invaria- 
ble souice  in  that  which  of  lilth  is  the  filthiest;  that  appar- 
ently its  infection  runs  its  course,  as  with  successive  inncula- 
tions  from  man  to  man,  by  instrumentality  of  t!ie  molecules 
of  excrements  which  man's  tilthiuess  lets  mingle  in"  his  air 
and  food  and  drink."* 

It  may  be  well  just  here  to  dwell  somewhat  more  particu- 
larly upon  the  origin  and  the  perpetuation  of  tvphoiii  fever.  In 
the  opinion  of  souje,  it  is  never  self-originating.  It  has  al- 
ways a  cause,  antl  this  cause  is  oftenest  toul  air  or  else  foul 
water,  the  foulness  being  due  to  the  decay  of  oiganic  matter. 

The  late  Prince  Con^^ort  died  of  typhoid  feve^  It  is  said 
that  just  beneath  the  window  in  the  library  at  Windsor  Castle 
where  he  spent  much  of  his  time  reading,  a  leak  in  a  sewer 
allowed  the  poisonous  gas  to  escape,  which  deprived  Euglmd 
of  til  at  illustrious  example  of  domestic  virtues.  Tiie  Pi-ince 
of  Wales  subsequently  barely  escaped  with  his  life  from  the 
same  disease,  while  his  attendant  died  of  it.  Its  origin  was 
distinctly  traceable  to  defective  sewerage  in  the  country  house 
where  he  was  a  visitor. 

Dr.  AiiStie,  a  high  authority,  says  in  his  "Notes  on  E;)i- 
demios,"   "  We    have    known    a   whole   family  to    he    male 

*  Reports  of  the  iVIedical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Couucil,  «fec.  New  series, 
No.  11 :  London,  1874;  p.  14. 
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serionslv  ill,  and  more  than  one  of  its  members  to  suffer  from 
unniistaliable  typhoid  fever,  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
dead  body  of  a  single  rat  behind  a  wainscot  or  beneath  a 
floor."*  The  piitrefaoiion  of  animal  refuse  around  our  houses 
and  the  neglect  to  cleanse  or  disinfect  privies  may  well  origi- 
nate it, 

Dr.  E.  M.  Hardcastle,  of  Trappe,  Talbot  county,  mentioned 
to  me  this  case  :  A  company  of  lumbermen  from  New  England, 
some  thirty-five  in  number,  came  to  that  county  in  the  winter 
and  obtained  lodging  in  the  house  of  a  private  family.  The 
oysters  of  the  Choptank  being  an  unaccustomed  luxury,  they 
couBuraed  thi^n  so  freely  that  eighteen  cart-loads  of  shells 
were  lelt.  These  shells  were  thrown  in  a  heap  near  to  the 
well. 

About  the  beginning  of  July,  typhoid  fever  appeared  in 
the  family.  The  lirst  patient  died.  Piesently  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  were  one  by  one  attacked,  and  became  dan- 
gerously ill.  A  young  man  and  a  young  woman  who  came  to 
nurse  them  sickened  also. 

The  physician  finding  that  tliey  were  likely  to  die,  enlisted 
the  help  of  the  neighbors,  and  removed  them  to  a  house 
which  happened  to  be  vacant  a  mile  or  two  distant.  Removal 
from  the  putrifying  matter  of  the  oyster  shells  sufficed  to 
ensure  their  recovery.  _   • 

In  this  case  the  oyster  heap  was  offensive  to  the  smell,  and 
moreover  there  was  ready  drainage  from  it  into  the  well.f 

Thus  it  appears  that  typhoid  fever  may  originate  where 
there  was  none  before,  from  putrid  exhalations.     How  careful 


*  Notes  on  Epidemics  :  by  Francis  Edmund  Anstie,    London,  1866;  p.  77. 

t  Dr.  Hardcastle  kindly  communicates,  also,  an  account  of  a  remarkable 
instance  of  diphtheria  prevailing  in  a  family,  the  more  remarkable  bectiuse 
there  were  no  other  cases  of  the  disease  in  the  neighborhood,  and  because  diph- 
theria is  not  often  met  with  in  Talbot  county.  Dr.  Juo.  C.  Earle,  of  Eastoh,  con- 
sulted with  him  in  several  of  the  cases.  A  certain  family  received  as  an  inmate  a 
person  who  had  an  abscess  of  the  kidneys.  The  discharge  of  pus  and  disin- 
tegrated tissue,  per  vias  naturales,Wiis  lai-ge  in  amount  and  very  offensive.  The 
servants  were  careless,  and  vessels  were  emptied  near  to  the  house  and  rinsed 
at  the  well.  This  person,  after  several  months  sickness,  died  towards  the  close 
of  the  winter.  Early  in  the  spring,  the  lady  of  the  house  had  a  very  violent 
attack  of  diphtheria.  Her  husband,  although  ui'ged  to  avoid  using  the  cups 
and  spoons  in  service  at  the  sick-bed,  occasionally  lasted  her  tea,  and  did  like 
things.  Presently  he  sickened  and  died.  Altogether,  there  were  a  dozen 
cases  in  the  family  and  among  tlie  servants.  When  the  husband  died,  a  man 
from  a  neighboring  village  shaved  him  and  prepared  the  body  for  the  grave. 
He  also  sickened  with  diphtheria,  and  died.  None  others  in  all  that  region 
were  affected.  The  only  cause  to  wjach  this  disease  could  be  referred  was  the 
daily  contamination  of  the  soil  and  of  the  water,  through  a  long  ])eriod,  by 
the  very  depraved  matter  of  the  abscess  mentioned  continually  scattered 
around  the  dwelling. 
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should  we  be  to  banish  from  the  neighborhood  of  our   dwell- 
ings all  animal  matters  liable  to  decay  1 

Once  originated,  this  disease  spreads  with  rapidity  and  is 
conve^'ed  to  persons  who  had  not  been  expoj^ed  to  the  same  in- 
fluences which  induced  it.  It  is  conveyed  from  one  person  to 
anotlier,  in  the  o{>inion  of  the  best  authorities,  by  means  of 
germs.  By  this  they  mean  that  some  morbid  element  actually 
passes  from  the  body  of  the  sick  man  into  the  bixly  of  his 
neiglibor.  Hence  the  importance,  if  we  wouUl  arrest  the 
spread  of  this  or  any  other  contagious  disease,  of  thoroughly 
ventilating  the  air  and  cleansing  the  clothes  and  furniture  of 
the  sick  chamber,  of  care  on  the  part  of  attendants  to  wash 
their  hands  before  eating,  and,  in  general,  of  all  precautions 
which  may  diminish  the  ri«k  of  taking  into  the  skin,  the 
lungs  or  the  stomach,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  morbid  some- 
thing which  is  given  off  by  the  sick  man. 

But  it  seems  to  be  well  established  that  the  most  direct 
method  of  spreading  typhoid  fever  in  a  family  is  just  this: 
Let  the  disciiarges  of  the  sick  man  be  carelessly  thrown  into 
the  privy,  allow  n  little  time  for  them  to  be  dissolved  and  dis- 
til into  that  shallow  well  near  by,  let  the  family  drink  the 
water  in  which  these  fcecal  particles  are  hid,  and  the  epidemic 
is  well  established. 

Dr.    Parkes,  in  his  "Practical  Hygiene,"  (fourth  edition, 
Philadelphia,  1873,  page  47),  has  collected  a  large   number  of 
testimonies  to  the  introduction  of  typhoid  fever  by  this  agency. 
I  cite  only  one  instance  :   "  Very  polluted  water  had  been  used 
for  years  by  the  inhabitants  of  Nunney,  when  a    person  with 
enteric  fever  came  from  a  distance  to   the  village,  and  the  ex- 
creta  from   this  person  were  washed  into  the  stream  supply- 
ing the  village.     Between  June  and  October,   1872,  no  less, 
than    seventy-six  cases  occurred  out  of  a  population  of  eight, 
hundred   and    thirty-two    inhabitants.     All     those    attackedl 
drank  the  stream  water  habitually  or  occasionally.     All    who. 
used  filtered  rain  or  well  water    escaped,  except  one  family,, 
who    used    the    water    of  a  well  only  four  or  five  yards  irom. 
the  brook.     The  case  seems  quite  clear:  first,  that  the  water 
caused  the  disease  ;  and  secondly,  that,  though  polluted  with 
excrement  for  years,  no  enteric  lever  appeared   until  an    im- 
ported case  introduced  the  virus." 

Cholera  is  propagated  in  the  same  way.  The  books  relate 
a  very  remarkable  illustration  which  occurred  in  8t.  James,^. 
Westminster,  in  the  year  1854.  The  district  in  question 
might  be  marked  off  by  a  circle,  whose  radius  would  be  two- 
hundred  and  ten  yards.  The  first  fatal  case  happened  at  the- 
end  of  July.  It  increased  gradually  and  in  a  few  weeks  sud- 
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denly  "  exploded."  On  the  31st  of  August  there  were  thir- 
ty-ot>e  fatnl  cases.  On  the  fblhtwing  days  to  Sypfeniber  8th, 
the  deatlis  numbered  severally  131,  125,  58,  52,  26,  28,  22 
and  14. 

Dr.  Snow,  who  had  specially  studied  the  modes  of  coramnni- 
catiun  of  diseases^  found  out  that  all  these  sufferers  used  tlie 
water  of  a  certain  well  in  Brnad  street,  esteemed  for  its  sweet- 
ness. It  was  subsequently  proved  that  there  was  a  leak  from 
a  house  drain  into  the  well.  At  any  rate  the  parish  authori- 
ties, at  Dr.  Snow's  suggestion,  removed  tlie  handle  from  the 
pump  and  the  cholera  ceased  by  the  end  of  October,* 

A  mitre  striking  illustration,  perhaps,  is  that  afforded  during 
the  i^arae  epidemic  by  the  unequal  mortality  in  a  part  of  Lon- 
don sup|ilied  equally  by  two  water  companies.  Of  the  customers 
of  one  company  three  and  a  halt  times  as  many  died  as  of  the 
custor^ers  of  the  other.  Analysis  proved  that  the  water  of 
the  former  company  had  three  times  as  much  impurity  as  that 
of  the  latter. 

We  know  little  of  cholera  in  the  rural  districts  of  Maryland, 
hilt  we  iiave  at  times  violent  epidemics  of  diarrhoea  ami  dysen- 
tery, and  there  is  ujucli  reason  to  believe  that  these  are  con- 
veyed ill  many  instances  as  cholera  was  propagated  in  tlie  in- 
Btci nee  just  related. 

Someiimes  these  diseases  are  propagated  through  channels 
■which  would  not  come  under  suspicion,  were  it  not  for  the  un- 
alterable conviction  of  the  scientist  that  there  must,  be  a  cause 
for  them  somewhere,  and  his  pertinacity  in  following  u[)  aclue, 
until  susjiicion  becomes  certainty.  Who  would  su[)pose  that 
tjjjlioid  lever  could  have  its  origin  in  the  milk  we  drink  ? 

"If 'have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  report  for  1874  by  Dr. 
Simon,  Medical  Officer  to  the  Privy  Council.  A['|»eniled  to 
this  repoit  are  several  elaborate  accounts  of  outbreaks  of  fever 
distinctlv  traceable  to  this  cause.  During  such  an  ei)idemic 
in  St.  Marylebone  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  London,  it  was 
found  that  there  were  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  cases  in 
households  taking  milk  from  a  particular  service  to  twenty- 
four  households  not  so  supplied.  It  was  further  proved  that 
this  milk  came  from  a  particular  farm,  and  that  the  water 
iis^d' for  dairy  purposes  on  this  farm  contained  excremeutal 
m-itteis    from  a  patient  suffering  from    enteric  fever    imme- 

*^  The  clearest  case  -vvliere  cljolera  was  due  to  it  was  tljat  of  a  lady  who, 
having  resided  in  the  vicinity,  removed  to  llumpslead,  some  tliiee  miles  dis- 
tant! The  ])unip  water  in  Broad  street  was  so  si)arkling  and  pleasant  that  she 
sent  daily  fin-  it.  Slie  and  her  neice  were  the  only  persons  attacked  witli 
cht'lera  in  Hampstead,  and  her  servant  suffered  Irom  dangerous  diarrhoea. 
[Mapother :  Lectui'e  on  Public  Health,  p.  114.] 
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diately  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak.    In  other  cases 
the  proof  is  equally  conclusive. 

L^t  us  ]muse  just  here,  and  consider  more  particularly  how 
the  diseases  which  we  commonly  call  epidemic,  are  ])iopa£i;ated  ; 
and  why  it  is  that  a  single  case  accidentally  imported  into  a 
house  frequently  infects  its  residents. 

The  diseases  in  queslion  are  now  generally  denominated  by 
the  medical  writers  "  Zymotic  Diseases,"  from  a  Greek  word 
raeanitig  yeast.  Under  this  title  they  include  such  diseases  as 
small-pox,  cholera,  epidemic,  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  diph- 
theria, scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  even  ague.  They  suppose 
that  these  diseases  are  conveyed  into  the  human  body  by 
means  of  yeast-like  germs,  which,  having  gained  admittance, 
establish  a  certain  iermentation  there. 

Dr.  Flint,  an  American  writer,  claims  to  have  proved  that 
ague  is  directly  due  to  a  minute  fungus  genera'ed  during  the 
decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  and,  I  believe,  identities 
and  names  the  fungus. 

Ir  is  slated  in  the  Medical  Officer's  Rpport  of  1874  to  the 
Privy  Council  (page  14),  that  Dr.  Klein  has  added  mucli  to 
our  knowledge  of  typhoid  fever  "  in  the  discovery,  namely,  of 
microsc  >pical  forms,  aj)parently  of  the  lowest  vegetable  life, 
inultij)lying  to  innumerable  swarms  in  the  intestinal  tissues  of 
the  sick,  penetrating,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  mucous  sur- 
face into  the  general  system  of  tiie  patient,  and  contribu^ary, 
on  the  other  hand,  wirh  whatever  infective  power  they  repre- 
sent, to  the  bowel-conteats  which  have  presently  to  pass  irom 
him." 

These  ger;i)s,  I  have  said,  are  yeasf-Uke  in  tlieir  nature.  How- 
is  it  that  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump?  S(mie  of 
my  i(  aders  may  remember  the  introduction,  thirty  years  ago, 
of  what  was  called  California  yeast — a  granulated  vegetable. 
We  were  wont  to  prepare  a  bottle  of  water  sweetened  with. 
molasses,  and  to  introduce  a  grain  or  two  of  this  substance. 
It  did  not  merely  ailect  the  fluid,  but  it  propagated  itself  with, 
great  rapidity,  and  soon  filled  the  bottle. 

This  may  illustrate  the  eifect  of  zymotic  poisons,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  germ  of  typhoid  fever.  A  grain  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate introduced  into  the  system  is  not  altered  in  quantity,  and 
produces  effects  corres|)onding  to  one  grain.  But  supt)ose  that 
the  human  body  is  prepared,  by  unwholesome  liviniT,  f )r  that 
get  m,  just  as  we  sweetened  the  water  in  the  bottle.  That  yeast 
germ  no  matter  what  its  quantity,  tas'ens  at  once  upon  its 
aliment,  and,  m  the  fermeutation  that  ensues,  hecomes  the 
parent  of  an  unlimited  progeny.     That  one  sick  man  is  a  sort 
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of  yeast  reservoir  for  the  neighborhood,  imparting  the  malign 
influence  to  all  who  do  not  bar  out  the  unwelcome  visitor. 

Again,  these  j^^erms,  which  convey  disease,  are  not  all  con- 
veyed through  th  ^  same  channel,  or,  at  least,  do  not  fasten 
ui  on  the  same  orgaUvS.  Hence  arises  a  difference  in  the  pre- 
cautions to  bo  used  in  the  several  instances. 

Scarlet  fever  attacks  us  through  the  skin.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  patient  is  most  apt  to  communicate  the  disease  during 
desquamation — wlien  "  peeling  off,"  as  we  country  folks  say. 
Agitate  the  bed  clothes  suddenly,  and  one  can  see  the  little  cloud 
of  dust  from  his  body.  This  dust  of  the  skin  is  in  the  atmos- 
phere, the  curtains,  the  furniture,  the  walls  of  the  mom. 
Hence,  all  these  should  be  thoroughly  ventilated  and  disin- 
fected before  the  room  is  occupied  by  another. 

Diphtheria  is  specially  conveyed  through  the  breathing  ap- 
paratus. The  morbid  growth  in  the  sick  man's  throat  gives 
off  germs,  which  pass  within  another's  lips  and  set  up  the 
fermentation  there.  We  are  warned,  when  this  disease  pre- 
vails, not  to  let  children  kiss  those  who  are  convalescing  trom 
it  ;  not  to  inhale  the  sick  person's  breath,  and  especially  to 
set  a  tahoo  on  plates  and  cups  and  spoons  used  by  the  patient, 
so  that  they  shall  be  cleansed  in  the  hottest  water  before  re- 
turned to  common  uses. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  the  diseases  so  fatal  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  Maryland — typhoid  fever  and  epidemic  diarrhoea  and 
dysentery — the  germs  find  their  way  into  the  digestive  canal, 
and  do  the  mischief  there. 

We  have  been  breathing  air  laden  with  impurities,  and 
drinking  water  tilled  with  the  products  of  decomposition.  We 
are  like  bottles  ready  for  the  grain  of  yeast  ;  and  then  some 
sick  man  comes  and  gives  off  these  germs.  They  find  a  new 
abode  ready  for  them,  and  the  general  fermentation  is  estab- 
lished. 

We  cannot  be  too  careful  in  keeping  such  germs  out  of  the 
drinking  water  ;  and  when  the  first  case  appears,  utmost  pains 
should  be  taken  at  once  to  smother  all  the  morbid  matters 
given  off  by  the  sick  person,  and  to  remove  them,  without  de- 
lay, far  from  the  vicinity  of  the  family.* 

*  "  Such  being  the  facts  with  regard  to  one  ascertained  mode  of  propa- 
gating this  most  serious  affection,  what  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  when 
called  to  a  case  of  it  ?  Is  it  simply  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  treatment  of 
the  patient  ?  I  assert,  unhesitatingly,  tliat,  however  assiduous  and  faithful  his 
attentions,  however  great  his  skill,  and  however  successful  the  result,  should 
he  confine  his  efforts  to  this  alone,  he  is  morally  guilty  of  manslaughter,  should 
the  disease  become  fatally  epidemic.  His  first  duty  should  be,  just  so  soon  as 
he  has  a  suspicion,  even,  of  the  probable  nature  of  the  disease,  before  leaving 
the  house,  to  set  on  foot  investigations  as  to  its  origin.  And  these  investiga- 
tions he  should  pursue  untiringly,  calling  in  the  aid  of  experts,  if  himself  un- 
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In  furtlier  illustration  of  the  principles  under  consideration, 
1  PKiy  refer  to  the  town  of  St.  Michaels,  in  Talbot  county. 
This  town  has  many  advantagces.  It  is  situated  on  bold  salt 
water.  It  is  neat,  and  well  built,  the  houses  and  yards  b:;ing 
kept  in  excellent  order.  I  know  of  no  place  in  Maryhmd 
■which  surpasses  it  in  healthfulness,  saving  only  occasional  epi- 
demics, to  which  1  shall  presen'ly  reft^r.  Its  exemption  from 
malarious  diseases  is  remarkable,  ague  being  unknown  except 
by  importati(m. 

And  yet  St.  Michaels  was  visited  with  cholera  in  1832  ; 
again  in  1854,  when  it  was  very  fatal  ;  an<i  yet  again  in  18H6. 
Moietiver,  in  dry  seasons,  when  the  wells  are  low,  epiderai(^g 
.prevail  of  typhoid  fever,  and  of  a  (orm  of  diarrhoea  known  as 
intestinal  catarrh.  I  have  wondered  wiiy  such  epidemics 
should  find  place  in  so  salubrious  a  locality. 

Dr.  J(din  C.  Gibscm,  a  practitioner  of  hmg  standing  in  St. 
Michaels  (and,  I  may  add,  an  intelligent  and  laborious  stu- 
dent of  his  professidtt  and  of  iis  cotem|»orary  literaturp),  has 
given  to  this  problem  his  most  cireful  attention,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  the  correctness  ot  his  explanation. 

St.  Michaels  is  an  old  town,  first  of  all,  one  of  the  oldest 
on  tiie  Eastern  Shore.  It  is  built  up  closely,  the  houses  in 
most  inwtances  being  very  near  to  each  other.  The  custom  of 
the  plac^^  ior  generations  has  been,  in  cleaning  out  houses,  to 
dig  a  hole  in  the  garden  and  bury  that  which  had  need  to  be 
removed. 

This  process,  continued  through  a  century  or  more,  this 
daily  imparting  to  the  soil,  within  a  limited  area,  of  a  very  coq- 
si'lei  able  amount  ot  organic  matter,  cannot  but  change  most  se- 
riously the  composition  of  the  i^oil.  It  is  in  vain  that  indi- 
viduuis  may  strive  to  purify  their  premises.  The  ground  is 
everywhere,  and  thoroughly,  impregnated  with  these  de- 
posits. 

It,  may  be  that  the  cholera  germs  of  1832  still  lurk  here 
and  there  ;  at  least,  in  the  outbreak  of  1854  there  was  no  case 
imported  from  abroad. 

In  dry  seasons,  when  the  proportion  of  foreign  matter  in 
the  water  is  increased,  the  e[)idemio  makes  its  appearance. 

Dr.  Gibson  mentions  that,  in  the  cholera  season  of  1854, 
one  family  was  specially  visited,  and  four  of  its  members  died. 


successful ;  compelling  the  members  of  the  family  to  aid  him  in  the  search  on 
the  piiiii  of  losing  his  services  ;  giving  liimself  or  them  no  rest  until  he  has 
satisfied  liimself  of  either  the  abseJice  or  the  presence  of  a  local  source  of  pes- 
tilence, and,  if  tlie  latter,  has  devised  and  instituted  measures  for  its  removal. 
Nothing  short  of  this  will  relieve  him  of  his  responsibility,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
hygienist."  [Report  on  Hygiene  (1875)  to  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical 
Society:  by  Benjamin  Lee,  M. D.] 
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His  attention  was  attracted  by  an  unpleasant  odor,  and  he  as- 
certained that  an  up  stairs  room  was  devoted  to  canary  birds, 
not  confined  in  cages.  The  room  was  so  unclean  as  to  affect 
the  whole  house. 

The  wells  in  St.  Michaels  are  upually  about  12  feet  deep. 
The  present  generation  cannot  purify  them.  But  all  experi- 
ence proves  that,  cnuld  cisterns  be  substituted  for  them,  and 
could  some  effective  systein  of  removin^j;  night-soil  be  adopted, 
these  epidemics  would  be  known  no  more. 

Dr.  Gibson's  account  of  the  prevalence  of  intestinal  catarrh 
contirms  tlie  siatemenr.  of  Dr.  Simon.  In  his  Report  to  the 
Privy  Council  he  says  (page  1_)  : 

"  Among  the  effects  which  arise  under  experimental  septic 
infections,  us  likewise  in  cases  of  accidental  se pticaeraia  in  the 
human  subject  acute  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines  is  an  extremely  prominent  fact.  The  mucous  mt^m- 
brane  of  the  intestinal  canal  st'eins  peculiarly  to  bear  the 
stress  of  all  acci^leutal  jiutridities  which  enter  the  hloud. 
Whether  they  have  been  breathed,  or  drunk,  or  eaten,  or 
sucked  up  into  lilood- vessels  from  the  surface  of  foul  sores, 
or  diiectly  injected  into  the  blood-vessels  by  the  physiologii-al 
ex|ierinjei)ter,  there  jieculiarlv  the  effect  must  be  looked  for: 
just  as  wine,  however  administered,  would  "  get  into  the 
head,"  so  the  septic  ferment,  whencesoever  it  may  have  en- 
tered the  bloid,  is  apt.  to  find  its  way  thence  to  the  bowels,  and 
there,  as  a  universal  result,  to  produce  diarrhoea. " 

It  is  a  weakness  common  to  many  of  us,  to  dabble  in  medi- 
cine. We  take,  and  we  administer  piesciiptions  of  our  own, 
and  nostrums  of  tlie  quacks.  But  there  is  one  department  of 
^me(lical  science,  and  among  the  noblest  of  them,  into  wliich 
we  may  enter  without  intrusion,  and  where  none  will  regard 
us  with  jealousy.  The  science  of  prevention  is  ground  com- 
moh  to  us  all.  We  may  study  the  principles^  arid  practice 
the  precepts  by  which  disease  is  kept  outside  our  doors. 

How  large  and  important  a  field  tliis  is,  one  may  learn 
from  the  frank  and  outspoken  words  of  Dr.  Anstie  on  epi- 
demics.    (Page  177  ) 

"  One  ])arting  word  may  properly  be  added  on  the  subject 
of  tlie  '  curability'  of  the  epidemic  fevers.  It  is  important 
that  the  jtublic  sliould  understand  that  the  majority  of  tliose 
diseases  have  a  definite  minimum  duration,  which  nothing 
can  alter,  that  their  natural  tendency  is,  on  the  wh(de,  to  a 
favorable  termination,  and  that  the  best  and  most  enlightened 
l)hy8iciar)s  are  the  most  firmly  convinced,  tliat  there  exists  no 
practicahle  means  of  shoitening  the  natural  term  of  these 
maladies.     Therefore,  when  we  speak  of  a  '  cure  '  by  medical 
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treatment,  we  mean  no  more  than  this  :  that  the  interference 
of  a  vi(>;ilant  and  skilfnl  physician,  frequently  previMits  the 
patient  from  sinking  under  the  disease,  before  it  has  luii  its 
natural  course,  or  averts  some  of  those  evil  consequences  wliicli 
are  a|)t  to  follow.  *  *  *  jj,  q.^^  never  be  too  often  rtpeated, 
that  by  far,  the  most  difficult  and  scientific  portion  of  the 
medical  man's  task  in  the  treatment  of  acute  disease,  is  in  the 
direction  of  hygienic  measures,  and  above  all,  in  the  appoi*- 
tionment  of  the  proper  food,  and  the  exact  manner  in  which 
that  food  shall  be  taken  ;  and  that  these  are  the  mea'ris 
by  the  right  employment  of  which  the  physician  saves,- his 
patients,  in  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  cases,  which  recover 
from  dangerous  attacks  of  epidemic  disease." 

Bu't  if  science  mus*^  honestly  acknowledge  its  impotence  to 
give  prompt  relief  when  the  evil  is  fastened  upon  us,  it  does 
not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  it  can  do  great  things,  if  we  will 
only  heed  its  voice,  in  the  way  of  prevention.  Tliis  same 
writer  declares  (Notes  on  Epidmiics,  p.  75)  :  ''''[ 

"  In  short,  all  observers  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  possible,  by  rendering  our  drinking  water  ab-iolutely 
pnte,  and  by  disinfecting  our  sewage  at  the  earliest  mome^i!jl;, 
almost  or  entirely  to  su]>press  typhoid  fever,"  ' 

Even  more  emphatic  is  the  declaration  of  Dr,  Simon  (jie- 
port  of  1875,  p.  6): 

"  That  the  deaths  which  we  in  each  year  register  in  this 
country  (now  about  half  a  million  a  year)  are  fully  125,000 
more  numerous  than  they  would  be,  if  existing  knowleiige  of 
the  chief  causes  of  disease,  as  affecting  masses  of  populatioti, 
were  reasonably  well  applied  throughout  England,  is,  I  'be- 
lieve, the  common  conviction  of  perisuus  who  have  btudied  the 
subject." 

The  importance  of  due  attention  to  the  earnest  advice  of 
medical  authoiities  finds  an  illustration  in  the  saving  of 
human  life,  during  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  iti  Pprfc 
Deposit,  in  our  own  State  of  Maryland,  a  few  months  since. 
As  one  crosses  the  railroad  bridge  at  Havre-de-Giace,  he  may 
observe,  at  a  little  distance  above,  the  town  of  Port  Deposit, 
situated  on  the  very  brink  of  the  river  and  at  the  foot  of  a 
precipitous  bill.  It  is  said,  although  this  may  be  an  exagger- 
^ation,  that  in  one  instance  it  is  but  a  step  or  two  fiom  the 
third  story  window  into  the  back-yard  of  the  premises.  "t 

Now,  this  last  spring,  typhoid  fever  made  its  ajtpearatice 
there,  but  within  a  limited  range.  My  faithful  ujis'-ionary 
there,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Martin,  wrote  me,  if  I  recollect  aright, 
that  in  thirty  ya'-ds  of  street  front  he  found  as  many  cases  of 
fever. 
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All  the  families  thus  afiPt'cted,  used  the  water  from  a  certain 
well.  Higher  up  on  the  lull-Hide  there  was  a  dwelling  in 
which  there  had  been  a  tvphoid  patient  a  little  while  before 
the  outbrtak  of  fever  below.  There  was  good  reaHon  to  be- 
lieve that  the  sewage  irora  these  premises  descended  into  the 
well. 

At  any  rate,  the  physician  urged  upon  the  town-commis- 
fiionvrs  the  importance  of  closing  this  well.  His  advice  was 
taken,  h"t  not  without  much  opposition,  and  a  spring  of  infec- 
tion effectually  closed. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  R.  Hamilton  Mllner,  of  Port  Deposit, 
for  the  particulars  of  this  epidemic.  They  are  substantially 
as  f.dl'ws:  On  the  1st  of  January,  1875,  Frank  Hogers, 
em])h>yed  as  conductor  on  one  of  the  trains  running  between 
Philadelphia  and  Port  Deposit,  moved  with  his  family  into 
that  portion  of  our  town  called  Middletown.  He  occupied  the 
third  h<uise  on  the  upper  side  of  the  street,  counting  from  the 
*<Mi(l(llet<.wn  Run."  On  the  21st  of  February  Rogers  called 
in  Dr.  J.  H.  McCullough,  who  attended  him  through  a  mild 
attack  of  enteric  fever.  Fr.)m  the  description  given  me  by 
Dr.  McCullough,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  his  diag- 
nosis.    Rogers  was  under  treatment  up  to  the  17th  of  March. 

On  the  night  of  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  the  ice  gorged 
on  the  flats  just  outside  the  mouth  of  the  river 
and  dammed  back  the  water  so  that  almost  the  whole  town  was 
submerged.  The  street  was  all  under  water  for  several  hours, 
except  that  portion  known  by  the  disreputable  name  of  "  Rum 
Square.'' 

Now.  this  case  is,  so  far  as  ray  knowledge  extends,  the  very 
first  instance  of  enteric  lever  occurring  in  that  part  of  the 
town  ;  it  was,  moreover,  the  first  case  of  the  only  epidemic 
visitation  we  have  had  in  seven  years. 

On  referring  to  ray  ntjtes  I  find  that  I  was  called  to  ray  first 
patient  on  the  10th  of  April.  Up  to  May  4tb  I  saw  in  all 
twenty-three  cases  ;  I  have  also  had  a  few  isolated  cases  from 
time  to  time  ever  since. 

N'»w,  all  these  persons  affected  lived  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  first  patient,  the  condnctor  Rogers  ;  that;  is, 
they  lived  in  the  neighborhood  at  the  time  of  the  flood  and 
for  some  time  afterwards !  Some  had  removed,  before  they 
were  attacked,  to  the  other  parts  of  the  town,  and  some  even 
into  the  country. 

That  this  outbreak  originated    with  Rogers  there   can^  be 
no  doubt.    True,  none  of  tliese  p*'0|de  (with  a  single  exc^^ption). 
visited  Rogers.     Many  of  them  had  no  intercourse  with    each 
other. 
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They  all  used  one  well  in  common,  and  this  was  all  they  did 
use  in  common. 

Tliis  well  is  situatefl  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  south  of  Mid- 
dletown  Run,  atid  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  dwelling  of 
Roji;ers.     How  did  it  become  infected? 

On  making  inquiry  I  learned  that  the  discharges  from  that 
first  Cjise  were  thrown  into  the  run.  This  run  was  low  at 
tlie  time  and  almost  choked  with  rubbish  which  had  accumu- 
lated through  the  winter,  it  being  the  receptacle  for  all  refuse 
matter  in  the  neighborhood. 

It  is  plain  that  the  effect  of  the  rise  in  the  river  was  to  wash 
back  upon  the  surface  ail  matters  in  the  run.  The  well  was  on 
lower  ground  than  the  run.  The  surface  of  the  street  was 
"made  ground,''  composed  of  loose  stones  and  earth.  We 
have  thus  the  exact  corulitions  to  insure  infection  of  the  water. 

Observe  that  this  was  the  only  well  accessible  to  persons 
living  south  of  the  run  ;  it  was  in  fact  used  by  all  whom  I  at- 
tendee!. But  those  persons  living  nor/A  of  Rogers,  although 
quite  as  near  to  him  (some  of  them  nearer,  indeed),  were  en- 
tirely exempt.  There  was  not  a  single  case  in  these  houses. 
They  were  all  supplied  with  water  from  the  spring  of  Johu 
Kearney,  Esq. 

The  tvpe  of  this  epidemic  was  quite  mild.  Few  of  thecases 
■were  severe  and  only  one  fatal.  This  one  occurred  in  my 
hands,  and  the  patieat  from  the  first  declared  that  it  was  a 
sickness  unto  death. 

The  c  >nsi(ieratiori8  thus  sugsjested  of  decency,  comfort,  mod- 
esty and  health,  require,  that,  by  proper  sanitary  regulations 
and  by  individual  thoughtfulness  and  care,  we  should  relieve 
our  dwellings  of  all  decaying  and  offensive  substa.ices.  In 
large  cities  water  is  the  readiest  resource.  Baltimore,  with  its 
remarkable  facilities  for  drainage,  ought  to  be  a  mod*  I  city  in 
cleanliness.  One  may  well  hope  that  its  people  will  deveh^p 
tht^  vvkill  and  the  enerjj^y  necessary  to  purify  its  harbor  now  so 
offensive  to  all  who  visit  the  city  by  steamboat, 

Mine  is,  however,  a  more  limited  subject:  the  impurities 
around  our  houses  in  the  country  and  in  villages.  Is  there 
any  economical  means  by  which  we  can  make  them  inoffeiisive 
to  the  senses  and  easily  removable?  Can  we  convert  them  to 
any  good  use  ? 

And  here  at  once  the  word  manure  suggests  itself.  That 
which  is  most  deleterious  and  offensive  in  the  wrong  place  be- 
comes useful  and  respectable  in  the  proper  place.  Nothing 
about  us  was  intended  to  be  destroyed  ;  the  most  noxious 
things,  if  only  we  will  remove  them  to  the  appropriate  crucible 
"where  natural  agencies  can  operate  upon  them,  shall  presently 
change  their  form  and  become  available  for   useful    purposes. 
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Our  fields  and  onr  gardens  are,  in  trutli,  laboratorirs,  where 
air  and  water,  acids  and  alkilies,  heat  and  elictricity  are  ever 
at  work.  In  the  beautifnl  alchemy  of  nature,  all  decayed 
things,  animal  and  vegetable,  the  sweepings  of  our  floor,  the 
''sails"  wherewith  the  washerwoman  floods  the  kitchen 
yard,  the  bones  and  the  feathers  which  the  cook  throws  into  a 
corner,  all  these,  if  rightly  disposed  of,  are  converted  pres- 
ently into  wholesome  vegetables,  and  thus  at  last  are  trans- 
mitted into  money, 

In  the  Atlantic  States,  Maryland  and  Virginia  especially, 
the  lands  have  been  exliansted  by  the  carelessness  which, 
drew  from  them  year  by  year  all  they  could  render  while  lit- 
tle or  nothing  was  returned  to  the  soil.  The  application  of 
lime  has  done  much  to  restore  them,  and  the  use  of  stimula- 
ting fertilizers  has  wrought  good  resnl's.  But  every  good 
farmer  k(iOws  that  thnse  will  not  suffice  alone.  The  land 
needs  the  home-made  manures  composed  of  organic  matters, 
and  nothing  around  our  premises  which  can  furnish  fond  for 
plhnts  ought  to  be  wasied  or  despised.  It  may  interest  the 
reader  t^  nee  in  the  foot  note  how  much  value  is  set  in  some 
parts  of  the  world  on  certain   refuse  matters.* 

It  is  not,  however,  the  economic  view  of  the  subject  which. 
I  am  concerned  to  urge.  How  shallwe,  having  reijard  to 
health,  conveniently  get  rid  of  the  impure  and  unwholesome 
refuse,  which  accumulates  around  our  dwellings  in  the  country 
and  in  villages.'     To  this  enquiry  the  answer  is  Dry  EARni. 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  of  the  mo'^t  valuable  sanitary 
ideas  are  anticipated  in  the  Code  of  Moses.  Thus  we  real  in 
Deuteronomy  xxiii,  13  :  "  Tlnm  shalt  have  a  place  al^o  with- 
out the  camp,  whither  thou  shalt  go  iorth  abroad,  and  thou 
shalt  have  a  paddle  upon  thy  weapon,  and  it  shall   be  when 


*  In  the  department  of  the  AT  ps-Maritimes  the  foecal  matters  as  they  are 
voided  are  collected  in  vessels  of  about  thirteen   gallons,  which   are  emptied 
into  two  holes  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  ( ighteen  inches  broad   and    ten    inches 
deep,  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  tree;  these  are  tiien  covered  in  with  earth. 
This  process  is  specially  applied  to  orange  trees,  which   are   planted  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  trees  to  the  acre.     These  matters  are   paid   lor   at   the 
rate  of  about  a  dollar  a  cubic  yard,  even  at  the  spot  where  they  are  produced. 
A  household  of  four  persons  derive  an   annual  income  from   this  source  of 
three  or  four  dollars. 
ff..  At  Gragle  an  J  at  Nice  this  is  the  favorite  manure   It  is  used  in  the  cultivation 
•'of    corn,    of    green    vegetables,  and  of    flowers  to    be  used    in    perfumery, 
W  notably  violets  and  roses.     The  peasants  exhibit  an  astonishing  zeal  ill  collec- 
ir  ting  it.     With  this  manure,  combined  with  irrigation,  tliey  obtain  a  fabulous 
>        produce,  a  farm  of  forty-two  acres  yielding  $9,000  to  $10,000  net  annually 
\  M.  Simon,  who  was  sent  by  the  French  Government  on  an  agriciiltural  mis- 

sion to  China,  in  answer  to  the  question  how  so  dense  a  population  can  be 
supported,  assigns  as  a  principal  reasor  the  skill  with  which  manure  is  col- 
lected and  distributed.  [Cortield :  Treatment  and  Utilizalion  of  Sewage, 
page  289.] 
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thon  wlU  ease  thyself  abroarl,  thou  shalt  rUg  therewith,  and 
shalt  tuin  hart  and  cover  that  whicli  cotneth  i'roni  thee." 

It  is  only  of"  late  years  that  we  have  come  to  rccoornizp  the 
many  virtnes  of  simple  earth.  Siirtreons  discover  that  it  is  a 
valuahle  dressing  for  wonnds.  Diirinir  our  civil  contests,  ifc 
supplanted  stone  and  iron  as  a  protection  aL'ainst  missiles. 
Tiie  experienced  soldier  made  ont  of  it  his  hnlwatk,  with  no 
better  implements  often  than  his  hayonet  and  his  tin  cn)>,  and 
now  we  are  learning  its  exceeding  valne,  in  gnsirding  us 
against  tl>e  effects  of  filth.  Earth  is  a  kind  mother  to  ns. 
There  is  truth  at  the  })ottom  of  the  old  table,  wherfM'n  the 
giant  was  said  to  renew  his  strength,  whenever  he  touched  his 
mother  eatth. 

A  clergyman  of  the  established  church  in  England,  the  Eev, 
Mr.  Moiile,  was  the  first  to  bring  prominenily  into  notice  the 
value  of  dry  earth,  in  di  [)'ivirio;  offensive  substances  of  odor, 
and  in  facilitating  their  removal. 

In  1860  he  secured  a  patent  for  an  earth  closet  to  he  used 
"within  the  dwelling.  In  this  country  there  are  a  number  of 
difFetent  manufactures  of  them,  but  the  piinciple  in  all  is  sub- 
stantially the  same. 

There  's  a  larire  iron  bucket  placed  beneath  a  seat.  Above 
is  a  "hopper"  filled  from  time  to  time  with  sifted  coal-ashes 
or  earth.  By  pulling  a  handle,  or  else  by  pressure  ui)on  the 
seat,  or  by  some  other  automatic  adjustment,  whenever  a  visit 
is  paid  to  the  closet,  a  quantity  (say  a  pint  and  a  hMlt)  of  the 
ashes  or  earth  is  thrown  down,  covering  the  dejection. 

The  effects  of  this  application,  if  freely  used,  are  verv  re- 
maikable.  Everything  is  deodorized.  One  of  my  neighbors, 
■who  has  such  a  closet  adjoining  his  chambers,  assures  me  that 
he  never  perceives  any  offensive  smell  whatever.  A  combina- 
tion takes  place,  so  that  after  awhile  everything  disa[)pear8, 
even  bits  of  paper.  Nay,  so  inoffensive  is  the  compound,  that 
it  may  be  dried  and  sifted,  and  used  over  a  dozen  times. 

It  was  claimed  by  Mr.  Moute  that  the  dry  earth  would  not 
only  deodorize)  but  disinfect  as  well.  Indeed,  ifc  f-eems  to 
stand  to  reason,  that  in  absorbing  the  foetid  gases,  the  dry 
earth  must  detain  much,  that  if  allowed  to  diffuse  itself,  would 
be  prejudicinl  to  heallh.  But  the  authorities  to  which  I  have 
ac(ess,  do  not  assign  all  the  value  claimed  by  him  for  the  dry 
earth  as  an  immediate  disinfectant ;  they  seem  to  agree,  that 
the  fermenting'  germs  of  disease  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  are  not  always  destroyed  by  this  contact  with  dry  earth. 
But  indirectly  the  dry  earth  is  an  invaluable  disinfectant,  for 
by  rendering  the  mass  absolutely  inoffensive,  and  so  easy  to 
handle,  it  etiables  us  to  remove  it  at  any  time,  and  dispose  of 
it  where  the  chemistry  of  vegetation  will  soon  deprive  it  of 
all  insalubrious  qualities. 
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In  England,  t,he  earth-closet  system  lias  been  used  with 
most  satistWctory  results  in  jails,  workhouses  and  schools. 

The  f'acfs  connec'ed  with  the  volunteer  enf'anipment,  held 
annually  at  WimbletJon,  strikinfrly  attest  its  efficiency.  The 
number  ot  volunteers  on  one  occasion  was  2,300,  and  the 
number  of*  visitors  34,792.  For  some  years  the  nuisance  had 
been  serious.  In  1868,  earth-closets  were  providtHJ,  which 
were  uhoiI  by  many  thousands  daily.  The  Times  and  the 
Lancet  uniied  to  bear  testimony  to  the  singular  absenre  of 
annoyance,  notwithstanding  the  excessive  heat  which  pre- 
vailed. In  subsequent  years,  while  the  closets  were  very 
Successful,  some  complaint  was  made  of  the  difficulty  in  main- 
taining the  system  on  so  large  a  scale. 

The  like  testimony  comes  from  India,  where  the  same 
system  has  been  extensively  used  in  jails  and  ho^pitals.  The 
great  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  custom  of  the  Hindoos  of 
carrying  a  bottle  of  water,  and  using  it  in  purification  on  such 
occasions,  required  the  earth  to  be  supplied  in  lar^e  quantities, 
and  to  be  v^^ry  freely  used.  Without  effective  oversight  and 
discifdine,  the  closets  could  not  be  kept  in  order. 

The  testimonies  are  such  as  these  :  Dr.  Monatt,  the  inspec- 
tor-general of  jails  in  India,  says: 

*'  It.  is  in  my  humble  judgment,  impossible  to  estimate  the 
benefits  that  will  result  from  the  labors  of  Mr.  Moule,  in  this 
important  branch  of  hygiene.  It  has  already  in  the  infancy 
of  its  introduction  into  Bengal,  worked  wonders." 

The  Madras  Reports  declare  that  *'  Wherever  large  num- 
bers of  persons  under  control  are  congregated,  Mr.  Moule's 
system  of  conservancy  has  been  entirely  successful." 

I  cite  these  authorities  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Corfield,  else- 
where quoted. 

Dr.  Steuart,  of  the  Maryland  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  after 
arranging  a  very  complete  water  closet  system,  has  been  com- 
pelled to  disuse  it,  because  the  sewage  could  not  be  suitably 
disposed  of.  I  observe<l  at  a  late  visit  that  earth- closets  have 
been  substituted,  but  I  learned  that  while  in  a  sanitary  point 
of  view  they  were  satislactory,  the  emptying  of  so  large  a 
number  of  vessels,  and  the  supply  of  so  large  a  quantity  of 
ashes  or  earth  is  wearisome  and  vexatious. 

The  special  value  of  dry  earth  in  this  connection  is  to  the  or- 
dinary country  or  village-dwelling:  and  there  its  application  is 
simple,  easy  and  effective.  The  principle  is  just  this  :  instead 
of  allowing  offensive  things  to  accumulate,  and  ])resently  re- 
moving them  in  their  offensiveness  to  the  cultivated  soil  which 
is  their  natural  destination  :  instead  of  this  svstem,  to  carry 
that  same  soil  and  'pply  it  in  detail  to  the  offens  ve  matter, 
thus  deodorizing  it  at  oucCj  and  making  it  easily  manageable. 
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Several  conditions  must  be  observed  in  order  to  success. 

1.  The  application  must  be  coal-ashes  or  earth — "Brick- 
Earth  "  is  said  to  be  the  best,  but  the  ordinary  S"il  around 
us  answers  every  purpose.     Sand  is  not  at  all  suitable. 

2.  The  earth  must  be  dry.  Various  arrangements  are 
proposed  for  drying  the  earth  conveniently  and  for  using  it,  over 
again,  but  these  are  all  superfluous  to  ua.  In  our  climate  we 
have  only  to  choose  a  suitable  season  and  dry  the  earth  in  the  sun, 

3.  The  earth  must  be  in  the  condition  of  a  powder.  It 
may  be  passed  through  a  seive  with  three  meshes  to  the  square 
incli,  or  it  may  when  sun-dried  be  reduced  to  a  powder  by 
breakins:  the  clods:  or  better  still  in  a  time  of  drought,  one 
may  collect  the  dust  of  the  road. 

4.  The  earth  must  be  apjilied  freely,  so  as  to  smother  each 
discharge,  and  to  absorb  all  fluids.  Chamber  slops  and  the  like 
must  be  emptied  elsewhere.  Four  pounds  of  earth  a  day  to 
each  member  of  the  family  is  an  ample  provision. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  circular  vessel,  two  feet  deep  and  one 
foot  nine  inches  in  diameter,  for  the  use  of  a  family  of  five  per- 
sons will  not  need  to  be  emptied  oftener  than  once  a  fortnight. 

Just  here  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  the  results  of  my  own 
experiments  on  a  limited  scale. 

On  removing  into  the  town  of  Easton,  several  years  a"-o,  I 
was  not  pleased  with  the  surroundings  of  the  dwelling  I  was 
to  occupy.  The  house,  fronting  towards  the  west,  and  sit- 
uated close  to  the  southern  limit  of  the  lot,  overlooked  the 
premises  of  four  different  families,  comprising  some  thirty  or 
forty  persons,  laboring  people,  whose  narrow  lots  abutted 
against  my  own.  The  prevailing  breeze  of  summer  came  to 
me  laden  with  the  odors  of  their  privies,  pig-styes  and  cow- 
pens.     My  first  experience  was  most  unpleasant. 

Moreover,  I  was  dependent  for  water  on  a  well  not  more 
than  twelve  feet  deep,  and  I  shuddered  to  think  of  the  possi- 
ble percolations  into  it. 

I  determined,  first,  to  order  my  own  premises,  and  then,  by 
moral  suasion,  to  influence  my  neighbors. 

So,  I  ordered  a  barrel  of  hydraulic  cement,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  the  bricklayer  cemented  the  walls  of  the  well.  Thus,  all 
surface  water  was  cut  off  from  the  sides  ot  the  well,  and  a 
supply  insured  from  the  bottom.  I  am  not  even  thus  pro- 
tected with  certainty  from  the  leakage  of  surface  water  ;  but 
it  is  the  best  I  can  do. 

Then  I  put  a  sink  in  the  kitchen,  another  at  the  well,  and 
yet  another  at  the  spout  from  the  roof,  all  connecting  with  a 
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drain.  Thus,  I  was  relieved  frora  the  nuisance  of  slops 
tbron'n  about  the  yard,  and  thus  the  whole  premises  drain  off 
rapidly  after  rains. 

Thete  was  no  pl-ice  in  the  house  where  I  could  set  an  eartli- 
clo^et,  and,  indeed,  I  was  not  prepared  fo  purchase  one. 

1  tiierelore  placed  a  barrel  in  eac^i  of  the  privies,  with  a 
suitable  scoop,  and  provided  other  barrels  under  a  shed.  I 
then  sent  a  man  to  a  [)lace  near  by,  where  the  foundation  of  a 
hou^e  was  being  laid,  and  obtained  the  ^iftof  some  earth,  and 
alsft  tlie  use  of  the  brick layec's  sifter.  In  two  hours  time  I 
had  the  barrels  filled  with  sifted  earth,  enough  to  last  half  a 
year.  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  hifr  any  more  since  that 
time,  the  dust  of  the  roads  sufficing  every  purpose. 

Tlie  members  of  the  familv  were  urged  to  throw  in  habitual- 
ly the  scodp-mea^ure  ol'  earth,  and  if,  occasionally,  this  was  neg- 
lected, a  sliovelful  or  so  of  the  dust  was  thrown  in  frurn  behind. 

In  the  result,  these  privies  have  been  habitually  free  Irom 
all  disgusting  appearance  or  smell.  I'ne  contents  could  be 
thrown  at  any  time  into  a  wheelbarrow,  and  applied  to 
the  g^rdi-n,  with  as  little  un|deasaQtness  as  if  it  were  garden 
mould  that  was  to  be  handled. 

As  for  ray  neighbors,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  won  them  to 
the  same  systematic  arrangement.  Tney  are  at  some  pains  not 
to  annoy  me  :  a  pig-sty  witnin  a  very  few  yards  of  me  is  sel- 
dom {)erceived.  But  whenever  any  offtmsive  odor  is  wafted  to 
me,  I  worry  them  until  dry  earth  is  freely  applied,  and  the 
nuisance  is  at  once  abated. 

I  wi'uld  fain  liope  that  some  who  read  this  paper  may 
be  per-Ufided  to  try  the  virtues  of  dry  earth  in  the  removal  of 
doiiiestic  im[)urities. 

If  I  were  about  to  build  a  house  I  should  certainly  make 
provision  ibr  the  regular  earth-closet  within  the  dwelling. 
But  tliC  chief  benefits  can  be  had  without  suc!^  arran^je- 
menfs.  The  farmer  or  the  villagers  may  determine  to  abolish 
all  pits  under  privies.  These  are  horrible  things,  reservoirs 
of  abomination,  and  no  one  can  tell  how  direct  may  be  the 
communication  between  them  and  the  well,  however  distant, 
on  tlie  same  premises. 

In  a  dry  time,  let  a  quantity  of  sifted  or  pulverized  earth, 
or  ot  dust,  or  of  coal  ashes,  irora  whicli  the  cintiers  have  been 
removed,  be  stored  in  barrels  iiU'ler  a  shed.  Let  tfiis  earth  be 
freely  applied  ami  in  detail,  to  the  pnvies,  to  the  pig-pens  af- 
ter tne  grosser  refu'-e  has  been  removed,  'o  all  puddles  where 
slops  have  been  thrown.  I  believe  any  one  who  tries  the 
experiment  will  be  gratified  by  the  visible  cleaidiuess  insured 
at  the  very  smallest  outlay  of  trouble  and  labor,    and  more 
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than  Ihis,  lie  will  cut  off  many   unsuspected   causes    of    ague, 
of  diiuiilioea  and  ot  typhoid  fever. 

The  decency  of  thi^  arran^ijenient  is  a  large  element  of  its 
value.  The  dry  eitrth  covers  all  that  has  gone  before.  There 
is  something  absolutely  humiliating  in  gi»ing  daily  to  a  place 
■where  one  sees  heaj)ed  up  and  sweltei'inu;  in  fermentati<)n  the  re- 
fuse ol'a  honseliold.  L-;t  erich  one  but  take  the  tronhle  to  cast  in  a 
hand  111  1  of  dust,  and  all  is  decently  veiled  from  view. 

No  dout)t  many  Avill  tliink  all  this  trouble  unnece^^sary. 
They  know, nothing  of  indigestion,  they  have  little  shame  or 
delicacyin  observing  the  ctlls  o*'  nature.  It  matters  little  to 
them  whether  there  are  any  such  conveniences  or  not.  But  some 
considerat.ii)n  is  due  to  the  delicacy  of  ut  lers,  aad  especially 
to  the  instinctive  motiehty  of  females. 

The  neglect  of  regularity  in  certain  daily  duties  is  known 
to  be  th"  cause  of  no  small  amount  of  disease  and  sulftrring. 
The  sufferers  with  constipation  and  with  hasmorrhoids  are  ex- 
ceedingly numerous.  The  lives  of  many  men  and  women  are 
marred  in  their  efSeiency  and  comfort  by  reason  of  this  ever- 
present  distress.  One  of  the  noblest  bishops  of  the  Ejjisco- 
pal  Church  in  this  country  is  said  to  have  lost  health  and 
life  in  ttiis  way.  Traveling  very  constantly  over  a  large 
diocese  where  decency  and  privacy  in  some  things  were  of- 
ten neglected,  he  lonnd  it  impossible  to  observe  the  habits 
Dtcessaiy  for  his  health. 

Children  of  boih  sexes  lay,  by  negligence  in  these  mat- 
ters, the  foundation  of  ill  health.  Mixlest  persons  wdl  un- 
derijo  the  greati-st  inconvenience  rather  than  go  forth  v/hen 
every  one  sees  thejn  on  their  way,  and  will  procrastinate  to 
the  latest  possible  moment  rather  than  enter  an  unclean  gar- 
den house,  offensive  to  the  slight,  and  so  intolerable  to  the 
smell  tliat  the  visit  is  a  daily  punishment. 

In  the  name  then  of  decency  and  modesty,  of  civilizitioa 
and  refinement,  of  health  and  even  life,  we  urge  attention 
to  these  domestic  arrangements.  Our  pen  will  have  been 
well  employed,  if  we  can  persuade  some  to  abolish  promptly 
and  utterly  all  those  pits  which  hide  and  concentrate  to 
the  point  of  indefinite  accumulation,  impurities  which  work 
no  end  of  mischief,  and  to  try,  careluily  and  impartially,  the 
virtues  of  Dry  Earth. 

I  may  be  allowed,  in  conclusion,  to  offer  some  suggestions 
touching  the  Ciiristian  morfility  which  underlies,  in  my  opin- 
ion, H,!l  f<uch  discussions  as  the  foregoing.  For,  as  St.  F<iul 
cried  out  to  thePliilippian  jailer,  ''I>o  thyself  no  harm,"  bO  the 
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Christian  teacher  may  well  cryout  against  the  wRntonness  of  self- 
destruction  with  which  men  despise  their  physical  well-being. 

The  human  body  is  represented  as  the  most  gracious  handi- 
work of  God.  His  eye  watches  it  in  embryo,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  its  members  is  noted  in  His  book  ;  and  this  thing 
of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever.  Many  had  dreamed  of  the  inde- 
structibility of  the  soul  :  none  da;ed  hope  that  the  body  was 
substantially  imperishable,  until  the  seer  of  Israel  exclaimed, 
"  My  iiesli  also  shall  rest  in  hope." 

We  are  not  to  be  angels,  mere  spirits  and  flames  of  fire :  in 
that  which  constitutes  its  essential  identity  (and,  until  science 
can  determine  how  the  oak  lies  hid  in  the  acorn,  we  need  not 
endeavor  to  discover  in  what  this  identity  consists)  the  bi)dy  is 
to  be  hereafter,  as  now,  the  tenement  and  instrument  of  the  soul. 

Nay,  more  :  when  we  tell  the  story  of  infinite  love,  we  are 
wont  to  say,  with  special  awe  and  reverence  of  the  Everlast- 
ing, that  '*  He  was  made  man."  We  were,  before,  His 
brethren  ;  for  we  were  created  in  the  image  of  His  Father: 
now  we  are  His  kindred  in  the  flesh  ;  for  He  is  perfect  man  of 
human  body  and  soul  subsisting. 

And  the  body  is  made  a  temple  of  the  Paraclete  ;  dean 
and  pure  should  ever  be  the  shrine  of  so  awtul  a  presence. 

We  complain  of  science  that  its  present  tendency  is  to 
materialize,  as  if  each  great  conception  of  the  intellect  or 
each  throb  of  pity  might  be  measured  and  registered  in  terms 
of  heat  or  electricity. 

But  the  retort  may  be  made  upon  the  religion  of  the  day, 
that  in  its  one-sided  zeal  for  the  piety  of  mere  sentiment, 
it  spiritualizes  to  the  point  of  sublimation,  as  if,  indeed,  the 
flesh  were  altogether  vile  and  its  functions  not  deserving  to 
be  considered. 

No  !  Flesh  and  spirit  are  married  one  to  another  ;  for  a 
season  they  may  be  parted,  but  the  ultimate  bond  is  indissolu- 
ble. Those  whom  G-od  hath  joined  together  let  no  man,  in 
his  schemes  of  life  and  duty,  strive  to  put  asunder. 

The  body  should  be  subject  to  the  mind,  as  the  mind  obeys 
the  uttermost  of  all  authorities.  We  are  to  glorify  God  in 
our  bodies  and  in  our  spirits  which  are  His.  Both  partners  in 
this  service  must  be  kept  clean  and  sweet  and  unimpaired  in 
their  native  energies. 

If  we  could  draw  near  unto  the  holy  place,  with  a  true 
heart,  in  full  assurance  of  faith,  we  must  come,  "  having  our 
hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience  and  our  bodies  washed 
with  pure  water." 
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